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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE tributes paid to the late Robert Bridges after his death made 
a strange contrast to the references in the Press at the time of his 
appointment. When he was appointed hardly anybody seemed 
to know about him except’ the poets, though the considerable 


sale of his Shorter Poems did suggest that there was a quiet public 
_ somewhere which appreciated his qualities. Most of the newspaper com- 
_ mentators seemed to have looked him up hurriedly in works of reference, 


and some of those who professed an acquaintance with his writings 
referred to them with ridicule based on casual dipping, which had con- 


_vinced them that one of the greatest of English lyric poets and one of the 
_ most consummate of all literary artists was an uninspired artificer who spent 
most of his time treating classical themes in a dull pedantic manner. 


Hostility gradually toned down as his admirers steadily persisted in their 


_ praise. ‘The asses who had got into the habit of hee-hawing at the absurd 
_ Alfred Austin, found it difficult to realise that a Laureate was not neces- 
sarily a thing to be laughed at, but their brays grew weaker and weaker— 
and the Testament of Beauty finally persuaded the last of them that the 
“Silent Laureate” of their ignorant imaginings was really the most 


productive old man who ever adorned our annals. Yet, so secluded was 


_ Bridges’ life and so solid and subtle was much of his work that, even at 


the time of his death when handsome lip-service was done to his life and 
character, few of the obituarists showed any intimate knowledge of either 


his works or his personality. Readers who need anintroduction to some of 


_ the former may refer to long articles published in our own columns in 
_ Ap. 1920 and Dec. 1929. As for the man himself, we may be permitted 


to add a few words to what has appeared elsewhere. 
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Bridges’ Character 


OBERT BRIDGES died at eighty-six having just published the most 
R rmarkable long English philosophic poem since the Prelude: 
a “‘ Testament ” in fact as well as name, containing his final comments on 
life, of which he remained, in all its most fantastic manifestations, an 
intense observer until the end. That much is now known: that his per- 
petual youth of heart and mind was almost unique. What is not so gener- 
ally known is that this went with a tremendous robustness of character 
and tremendous physical vigour. Since his death Dr. Bourne has re- 
vealed to the world that Bridges was asked, in 1867, if he would stroke the 
Oxford Boat: and declined, probably without a moment of subsequent 
regret, on the ground that he was working hard for his Schools, and that 
his College Boat must consequently content him. At seventy he was 
drilling with the Oxford Volunteers. At seventy-six he was still capable 
of walking his thirty miles over rough country, and probably of taking 
any of his critics by the scruff of the neck and dropping him into the 
Thames—not that he would so have polluted his favourite stream. He © 
looked like an athlete as well as a poet to the end: a tall, lean, muscular | 
body, strong hands (which had a pretty touch on the harpsichord) and — 
over all a magnificent head, with a great tumble of white hair, perfect 
straight features, deep-sunken burning eyes, and a neat jutting beard, a 
face beautiful in contemplation which could, when a wickedly whimsical 
nee occurred, wrinkle into the grin of a benevolent but experienced 
aun. 


His Individuality 


Hé was very much himself: he was even, in some ways, rather an 
eccentric. Nobody was ever less of a Committee-Man, though he did 
late in life, harness himself nobly to one important committee. He was 
one of the few English poets who have ever taken an interest in the theory 
of Prosody, which most poets prefer to leave to people who couldn’t write 
a musical line to save their worthy lives. He dropped some of the best of 
his War-Poems into the Times anonymously, while people were still 
wondering why the Poet Laureate never said anything about the war. 
He ran the Society for Pure English, demanding all kinds of reforms in 
his pamphlets : but shrank, having a horror of mechanical organisation, 
from the construction of any scheme which might have put his desired 
changes into effect. In some ways he shocked conventional people who 
met him by his unorthodoxy : in some he surprised even the most con- 
ventional by his excessive formality. This may be indicated by the fact 
that even in extreme old age he would never (though a pelting thunder- 
storm were raging) allow a visitor to leave his house without himself 
going to the end of his little drive on Boar’s Hill and opening the gate. 
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His Independence and Vigour 


Be he everybody knows by now how preposterously false is the 
picture of Tennyson as a mild Victorian—if there ever was such 
a thing. Those who preach self-control are often those who have most 
to control : the manliest poets are usually the serenest and sweetest, just 
as the most violent in speech and doctrine are usually sick or undersized. 
Tennyson drank his two bottles of port nightly, and in old age was not a 
“ee bust, but a fierce swarthy old gipsy. Bridges was never that, but 

e was robust and daring and unafraid ; and, on occasion, broke out quite 
naturally, into a quite indecorous frankness. He had, at one time, a London 
Club. He did not visit it for many years, and then, one day, moved by one 
of those impulses which always made one think of the wind blowing where 

it listeth, thought he would visit it for tea. He walked upstairs, put his 
head round the corner of the smoking-room, stared at his sedentary fellow- 
members, growled “ Ha! Still reading the evening papers ? ” and never 
came back again. We remember that during the war, when Mr. Bottomley 

_ was at his zenith, conferring with Ministers, and occasionally plastering 
_ the walls of England with posters such as “‘ Poet-Laureate Won’t Sing,” 
_ we diffidently remarked somewhere that the Poet-Laureate had been sing- 
_ ing to very good effect when he was so old that he could not reasonably be 
_ expected to sing at all. We had a very charming letter from him, but he 
was in no need of defence: “ Blue-Bottomley I call him, and the higher 
he climbs the more he shows it.” Lord Chesterfield made one of the most 
_ sensible remarks ever made when he said “‘ One does not wrestle with a 
_ chimney-sweep’”’: and Bridges, one of the great race of poets, and a 
_ humourist, was certainly not going to wrestle with anybody he thought a 
- baboon. In conversation he was direct, blunt even, to a degree. We shall 
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never forget an evening in Wiltshire, about 1919. Robert Bridges was an > 
__ old friend of Maurice Hewlett’s : they were both of them men misunder- 
_ stood because of certain artistic experiments and a love of some things in 
_ the past: both of them men too contemptuous of fools to explain them- 
_ selves or seek an easy publicity ; both of them swordsmen of the spirit. 
_ One was generally supposed (on the strength of an early novel) to be a 
sentimental mediaevalist ; the other (on the strength of certain plays) to 


_ be a heavy classicist. They talked, till late at night, on every possible 


f 


J 


-mon reminiscences ; they flashed agreement ; occasionally they came 
across some quite minor point of disharmony and ejaculated, like the 
natural men they were, “ Rot,” ‘“‘ Dammed Rot,” “ Damned Nonsense.” 
_ And we remember—and we are relying only on our memory, without any 
_ groping through archives—that two years ago, knowing The Testament of 
Beauty to be in the offing, we wrote to Robert Bridges asking whether we 
_ might publish some of it in these pages. After all, he had frequently con- 
tributed and was a friend. Not a bit of it. The answer came on 2 post- 
card : “ Don’t you wish you may ! R.B.” Such was the plodding, crusted 


scholar of myth ! 
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The New Laureate 


HE appointment of the new Laureate was made in a very great hurry. 
ape Who was consulted we do not know. When Bridges was appointed 
soundings were taken among the poets: we heard of none such on 
the present occasion. After T’ennyson’s death there were years of delay, 
which ended when Lord Salisbury appointed Alfred Austin. Austin had 
been a stout Conservative leader-writer, and the appointment is generally 
supposed to have been one of Lord Salisbury’s little jokes. Nobody 
wanted such a delay as that again: but on this occasion the appointment 
was almost rushed. There was very general interest—which showed how 
Bridges had brought the Laureateship back into general esteem. But 
scarcely had the newspapers announced their competitions, and scarcely 
had the West-End clubs put up their lists for the Sweepstakes (surely 
an innovation in this connection !) than the growing excitement of specu- 
lation and controversy was suddenly quenched by the announcement that 
Mr. Bridges’s successor was to be Mr. John Masefield. We do not know 
any poet who either expected or would have advocated that choice: but — 
it certainly appeared to be popular with the penny press, which made all — 
it could of Mr. Masefield’s early voyage in a sailing-ship and his ex- 
periences in America as a barman. Good, democratic copy that was !| Here 
was an adventurous boy who had worked before the mast (as a matter of 
fact, he was acadet) and then walked into poetry with the irresistible 
force of the He-man. But the idea conveyed of Mr. Masefield’s origin 
and career was a little misleading ; he was an educated man, he did not 
spend long at sea, he had some enviable experiences “‘ knocking about the 
world,” and he embarked early upon a literary career. His first books of 
poems (printed during the period when he was working as a reviewer and 
and editor of books) did not attract much notice. But he broke upon the 
world in 1912 with The Everlasting Mercy, a sensational Salvationist 
poet, written in the metre which Byron described as the easiest of all to 

andle, he followed that up quickly with a series of other narrative poems, 
and then he produced a large number of plays and novels. 


An Uneven Writer 


R. MASEFIELD is no Austin. His good work would fill a re- 

spectable volume, and even in his worst compositions there are 
usually good patches. Reynard the Fox (though even that has lines in 
which rhymes are forced and art is far from concealing art) is the best long - 
thing he has written, and anybody might have been proud to have written 
that stirring description of a fox-hunt, with an English day passing from 
morn to eve, and tired horses trotting home-ward under the moon which 
sees Reynard loping back to his lair to fight another day. August 1914 
was one of the most moving poems that the war produced : and there are 
fine sea-pictures in Dauber and fine genre-pictures in The Widow in the 
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_ Bye-Street. But there never was a writer of any powers more uneven than 
Mr. Masefield. There were pages in his last novel, The Hawbucks, which 
were almost worthy of Mrs. Amanda M’Kittrick Roe. Both in his plays 
(none of which we think wholly satisfactory) and in his other works he 
tends, when genuine inspiration fails him, to fall back upon poetic clichés 
and stock properties, imitations of his own high moments, largesse of 
flowers and blood. Memory of thrilling experience has been his chief 
_ resource ; he has no great gift of characterisation, he lacks the talent of 
polishing, the intellectual side of his work by no means balances the 
emotional, self-criticism and the sense of humour are conspicuously lack- 
ing in most that he writes. A generous and pitiful heart, a talent for easy 
rapid narrative (when inspired), a gift of crooning music: these are 
his greatest qualities, and they have drawn from him something which 
will not be forgotten. But, if the Poet Laureate is to set a standard of 
artistic achievement, there are several living poets who would have been 
better exemplars than Mr. Masefield, and if he is to be a dignified spokes- 
man of national sentiment, it remains to be seen whether Mr. Masefield 
can compass the large utterance of several of his contemporaries. There is 
‘no point in mentioning names at this stage: it would be invidious. But 
this Poet Laureate is, as it were, on trial. 


- f& S we go to press we learn of the death of W. J. Locke, at the age of 67. 
s “ Willy” Locke, widely known in a variety of circles, was one of the 
most intelligent of all popular novelists. He wrote many books, of which 
the most widely known was The Beloved Vagabond : and they must have 
been, for many, a stepping stone to better literature. He had obviously 
‘admired authors better than himself—France, Stevenson, Hope and 
-others—and he stood in relation to these as a diluter and populariser, 
with peculiar gifts of construction and narration, though he rather lacked 
_ the power of convincing the reader that he was reading something true. 
_ In person he was lean, eager, pince-nez’d : a courteous and affectionate 
man with no enemies. He had been a schoolmaster and then secretary of 
_ the R.I.B.H. before he discovered his talent for fiction. He lived, latterly, 
in the South of France and bore a long illness with fortitude. 


_ The Hawthornden Prize. 


i HE award of the Hawthornden Prize for the year 1929 was announced 
sc at a meeting in the Aeolian Hall on May 22nd, the recipient being 
~ Lord David Cecil, for his book The Stricken Deer. ‘The presentation was 
_ made by Mr. Baldwin whose speech was as charming and amusing as any- 
_ thing of the kind that we have ever heard. The book was reviewed in our 

number of April last: Mr. Baldwin, it appears, had read it on its first 
appearance, and especially delighted in the subtle and memorable prose of 
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its first chapters. This was the eleventh award of the Prize since Miss Alice 
Warrender first established it in 1919. The previous winners were Mr. 
Edward Shanks, Miss Romer Wilson, Mr. John Freeman, Mr. Edmund 
Blunden, Mr. David Garnett, Mr. Sean O’Casey, Mr. R. H. Mottram, Miss 
V. Sackville-West, Mr. Henry Williamson and Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. ‘The 
second and third of these, still young, have unhappily died since last year’s 
presentation was made. Amongst those who have made speeches awarding 
the Prize have been Sir Edmund Gosse, Maurice Hewlett, Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Drinkwater, 
Mr. John Masefield, Mr. John Buchan, Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. Walter 
de la Mare and Lord Lonsdale. 


Mr. Robeson’s “ Othello ”’ 

The first night of Mr. Paul Robeson’s performance as “‘ Othello ” was just 
too late for our Dramatic Critic’s pages, but we should like to note it here. 
Mr. Browne’s production has been severely criticised on several grounds. 
The text was outrageously treated ; several of the parts were badly miscast ; 
the settings, well enough as stage pictures, impede the drama; the lighting 
is feeble ; the words are frequently inaudible. But there is a large balance 
of gratitude in Mr. Browne’s favour for having induced Mr. Robeson to 
play the part. Mr. Robeson would have been a finer Othello had he been 
better supported and produced and had the cuts not obscured the psycho- 
logical development. But he was superb at big moments, bothin abandon- 
ment and in restraint and, the mere quality of his marvellous voice apart, 
he spoke great poetry as it is seldom spoken on the English stage, with 
an intuitive feeling for the finest shades of music and meaning. — 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE PEGASUS PRESS, of Paris, are shortly to publish, in the Pantheon 

series, English Illumination, by Miss Elfrida Saunders (two volumes: 8 

guineas) ; Spanish Illumination, by Dr. Dominquez Bordona (two volumes : 

9 guineas) ; and Venetian Painting, of the Baroque period (43 guineas). 
Each volume will be profusely illustrated, and will deal with its subject in an expert 
and exhaustive manner. Applications for copies should be sent to the London offices 
of the Press at 101 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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| Bare Bodley Head are to hold, at the New Burlington Galleries, the first exhibi- 

tion by a firm of publishers of work done as illustrations to books they have 

issued. Drawings and paintings by Aubrey Beardsley, Jean de Bosschére, George 

Sheringham and Frank Papé, amongst others, will be shown. The exhibition opens 
on June 3rd and will last till June 14th. 


wo Ad a 

f plete QUARTER, a magazine published under the editorship of Mr. Edward 

Titus in Paris, is offering a prize of 2,500 francs to be awarded to “ the ablest 
young English Poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter.” Competitors must be 
of either British or Colonial birth, and have contributed to at least one issue of the 
paper during the previous year. In creating this prize Mr. Titus wishes to reciprocate 
the American poetry prize established by Mr. Aldington, the value of which is 10,000 
francs. It is to be hoped that some public-spirited person will come forward to make 
this new prize up to that amount. Mr. Van Wyck is offering an additional prize of 
2,500 francs to the abler of the winners of the American and English poetry prizes, 
upon the respective merits of whom a special committee is to decide. 


; rd og @ 

HE Cambridge University Press have just published a memoir by Mr. Stanley © 

Morison of John Bell, the great bookseller, publisher, type-founder and journal- 
ist of the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. The book, — 
of which there are 300 copies for private sale, is printed in Bell’s types, recast from the — 
original punches, and should, apart from its great interest and value in the history of — 
typography, copyright and book-production, be a singularly beautiful specimen of — 
fine printing. Copies at three guineas each may be had of Mr. Morison, at the - 
University Press, Cambridge. 


ag a 4 

HE current number of The National Ancient Monuments Review contains the 

second part of a full and interesting article on the repairs carried out at Furness 
Abbey within the last two or three years. Mr. K.C.Corsat begins his account of the 
Abbey Church at Arbroath, and this issue also includes the first of a series of articles 
on S. George’s Chapel at Windsor, written by the consulting architect to the Dean and 
Canons, Mr. Harold Brakspear. There are many admirable illustrations and plans. 
The review is a quarterly, and can be obtained from all booksellers at 2s. 6d., or from _ 
the publishers, the Wykeham Press, at 14, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


o @ a 
1 ERS the comprehensive title of The Way to Succeed : A Work Containing the 
Reason of All That Was, Is and Shall be, Mr. Oliver Stonor has translated, and 
the Hesperides Press (2, Little Essex Street, W.C.2.) is publishing Le Moyen de 
_ Parvenir, by Francois Béroalde de Verville. This Rabelaisian hotch-potch is some- 
times lively, sometimes strained. It has an introduction by Mr. Arthur Machen, and 
will be published in the autumn in a limited edition of 400 copies at six guineas each, 
and fifty copies signed by the translator and introducer at ten guineas each. 
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POETRY 
The Survtval 


O-DAY’S house makes to-morrow’s road ; 
I knew these heaps of stone 
When they were walls of grace and might, 
The country’s honour, art’s delight, 
That over fountained silence showed 
Fame’s final bastion. 


Inheritance has found fresh work, 
Disunion union breeds ; 

Beauty the strong, its difference lost, 

Has matter fit for flood and frost. 

Here’s the true blood that will not shirk 
Life’s new-commanding needs. 


With curious costly zeal, O man, 
Raise orrery atl ode ; 

How shines your tower, the only one 

Of that especial site and stone ! 

Grieve not if dream’s confusion can 


’ 
: 
j 
Sustain to-morrow’s road. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The Triumph of the Machine 


Coors talk of the triumph of the machine, 


but the machine will never triumph. 


Out of the thousands and thousands of centuries of man 

the unrolling of ferns, while tongues of acanthus lapping at the sun 
for one sad century 

machines have triumphed, rolled us hither and thither, 

hardened the earth, shaking the lark’s nest till the eggs have broken. 


Shaken the marshes, till the geese have gone 
and the wild swans flown away, singing the swan-song of us. 


Hard, hard on the earth the machines are rolling, 
but through some hearts they will never roll. 
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Ah no, in the hearts of some men there still is sanctuary 
where the lark nests safely. 


The lark nests in his heart, 

and through the reeds of his marshy loins 

swims the mallard duck at dawn, in that quick joy ; 
deer crash their horns in the mountains of his breast, 
there are foxes in the cover of his beard. 


Ah no, the machine will never triumph ; 
in some hearts still the sanctuaries of wild life 
are quite untouched. 


And at last 

all the creatures that cannot die while one heart harbours them 
they will hear a silence fall 

as the machines fail and finish ; 

they will hear the faint rending of the asphalt roads 

as the hornbeam pushes up his sprouts ; 

they will hear far, far away the last factory hooter 

send up the last wild cry of despair 

as the machine breaks finally down. 


And then at last 

all the creatures that were driven back into the uttermost corners 
of the soul 

they will peep forth. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


evolt 


- TVES there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said : 
“‘ T simply won’t get out of bed. 
I will not do a good day’s work 
Nor will I shun the sins that lurk 
In overeating, overdrinking. =. 
I loathe plain living and high thinking. 
A fig for duty towards one’s neighbour 
And for the dignity of labour’! 
I will not venerate my betters 
Nor pay my bills nor answer letters. 
To Hell with love, to Hell with tact, 
Confusion take the Kellogg Pact ! 
And I will tolerate no more 
That most unmitigated bore 
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Sir James ; but when he comes my way 
And starts his yarns, I’ll simply say : 

‘ Well, that one is, upon my word, 

The silliest tale I ever heard.’ 

In short, you’ll gather from my tone, 
I’m going to call my soul my own.” 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


THREE POEMS 


Love 


S it a substance in the air ? 
I Or burning in the body’s pits ? 
Is it invoked by being fair ? 
By face, or form, or wits ? 
Why should my mind itself confess ? 
And hang upon your tenderness ? 
And why 
Should I 
Long between your knees to die ? 


Take the books of sexual lore 
And burn them in a fire ; 
Take dimpled oysters by the score 
And fry them on the pyre : 
Oh add thereto the mandrake root, 
Myrrh and musk and ginger-fruit, 
All this | 
We'll not miss 
The flames may flicker round our kiss. 


For us the sun burns in the sky, 
Trees, like green fountains, rise 
And hold their scattering spray on high ; 
For us the summer sighs. 
To us the sea winks from his bed 
For us, for us, the shade is spread : 
Ah we 
Must be 
Fierce till there’s no you nor me. 
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The Sun Boasts 


AM the golden round 

That hang in the sky by day, 

And while my sister the moon 
Governs the tilting seas, 
The forces of sentient life 
Follow my burning car. 


The sad fountains of the elms 
Rise at my sole behest, 

And dangle their curving spray 
Over the breaking waves 

Of the long hedges 

Under the grey wide veils 

Of my hazes. 


Winter’s my distance : 

A girdle of ice 

Encircles the earth 

And harshly restrains it 

Under a pallid coat 

Of enfolding crystals 

That stifle and burn 

And chill the heart of the world. 


Night is my absence: 

The distant stars 

Wink at the earth 

And hope to replace me ; 

But, when the first grey finger 
Of advancing day 

Ruffles the clouds, 

Their dancing grows fainter 
And vanishes in my light. 


Man in the darkness 

_ Gropes for a purpose, 
Spins his religions, 
Cerebral cobwebs 
Infested with doubts. 
But when my broad glamour 
Gladdens his limbs 

He rejoices: ~ 

An end in himself : 
He tends to his flowers 
And watches his bees. 
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Hampstead Eclipse, 1927 


-clipse glasses one penn-E. 

HK: Sun and Moon 
Joined in a ring : 
Darkness their child 
Straddle the world, 

E-clipse glasses one penn-E. 


Evening. Cigarettes. Morning. Chocolates. Paper. 
The little dog laughs | 

To see the fun. . 
Black night is behind the grey curtains. 
Evening. Cigarettes. Morning. Chocolates. Paper. | 
) 


Tang : honk, tang : tang, Chaxon Clarlston. 
A tattered cap 
Sips copper pap. 
The engines grind. 
The mud sings. 
Tang : honk, tang : tang, Chaxon Clarlston. 


Sadly a mantle of rain 
Casts its neglected jewels 
Impartially on shoulders. | : 
On the black webbed wings : 
Of the shifting crowd 

Gleams sadly a mantle of rain. 


The stars in their courses 
Mute as cricket-balls 
Roll 
Fall 
Fixed : invisible : 
The stars in their courses. 
BRYAN GUINNESS 


POETRY 


Sanctuary 


HERE are seven willow-trees 
By a stream that wanders deep 
Where the spotted fishes leap, 
Shallow where the moor-hen sees 
Dusk bring home her brood to sleep. 
Men with hooks and men with Boake 
Seeking indolence or ease, 
Loiter there to fish or dream, 
Where the willows shade the stream. 


Thither from their pastures go 

Cattle, black and white and red, 
Strong of horn and proud of head, 
Wading in the silver flow ; 

While the cow-herd breaks his bread. 
Men with cares and men with prayers 
Ponder—‘ Thus and even so, 
Swinging tails and blinking eyes, 
Adam’s kine in Paradise.” 


Boyhood’s grey and youth is old. 
Speed and clamour rule the town. 
Notoriety’s renown. 

Value is what can be sold. 

Shouting one another down, 

Men with views and men with news 
Deaf me with a tale re-told ; 

Bid me heed them well, and think 
What great glory flows in ink. 


Hence, O swiftly, scribbling fool, 
Where no pen was ever thrust 
Into violence and lust. 

Grass is green and water’s cool, 
All the rest is gall and dust. 

Men with fears and men with tears 
Get them back to Adam’s school, 
Where is need of none but these— 
Meadow, stream and willow trees. 


Ill 


RONALD CARTON 
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The Spendthrift 


"Tse evening has a treasure of bright colour 


shedding it on the sunshine-breathing air, 
holding the skies blue in her hands to spill, or 
flooding the ground with green ; and everywhere 
loading with leaves the strong motionless branches, 
pouring with hand unstinting all her wealth, 
drowning the sun with leafy avalanches, 
to save its gold again, by lovely stealth, 
in some chance beam, straying where deepest slumber 
of assembled shadow reigns and one small bird 
repeating its short cadence time without number 
by ears that ever drowsier grow is heard. 
Thus with the evening I’ve sat still and wondered 
how freely all her wealth she had surrendered. 


C. H. MADGE 
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AGAMEMNON WURSTLFING 
THE DREAMER 


By PRINCE LUDWIG OF HESSE 


HERE once was a boy called Agamemnon Wurstlfing. “ What a 
pity,” you will say, “such an awful name”... . He didn’t 
think so. When of an evening he stood at his window and looked 
at the wall of the house opposite with his gentle, slightly promin- 
ent eyes, he liked to imagine how beautifula marble tablet would look, here, 
under his window, from over there. On the black polished stone would be 
written in shining, gilt latin lettering : ‘‘ Here lived Agamemnon Wurstl- 
fing ’’—nothing else. When he thought of this, he quite forgot his shabby 
room and that he was one of the poorest and most obscure creatures on 
earth. He felt himself suddenly changed and moving. His body remained 


_ Standing at the window, but he was suddenly gone. He saw himself for a | 


second as in a mirror, and then he stood in the street. The house looked 


- old and crumbling somehow. Only the tablet with the name on it was not 
_ soill-treated bytime. He stood and waited, because he wanted to see what 


_ the people would say about it. Many passed him, but no one took any 


b 


_ notice. Agamemnon said to one, only just to find out: “ Hi, you! ’— 


RNR 


(1 am sorry, but so he said)—“‘ Hi, you, what is this tablet up there for ? ” 


_“ No idea,” was the answer. Finis.—Footsteps hurrying away, down the 
_ street.—‘‘ The tablet does not seem to lead to much,” thought Agamem- 
non, “one must acquire fame by some other means.” But how? How 
_ many have said : “I want my name to be famous?”’ Later on their nameis 
_ written neatly on their gravestone. But only as a kind of information for 
_ the passers by, not for glory, 


Poor Agamemnon, how should he make his name famous ? Then sud- 


_denly the idea occurred to him: “I shall write a book.’”-—How many 
_ have thought of this already, and how many have done so—alas—! And 
now Agamemnon! Nobody would have imagined it possible. But—it 
_ worked. Agamemnon wrote about the way to fame. How many really 
_ ghastly crimes were committed for fame’s sake, but also how much good 
_ could be ascribed to the same motive. And he demonstrated all this by 
_ fine and beautiful examples, and he also used fine and beautiful sentences. 
Many of these sentences were quite unintelligible, and, in consequence, 
_ one thought the book extremely clever. For some people it was a “ reve- 
lation ”. Many had found out what he meant by his involved and occult 
- sentences. All this made Agamemnon very proud, for he himself did not 
understand them. But he also acquired a mild little smile, and this smile 
was worth more than the whole book. He had seen what this fame, about 
which he had written such clever and unintelligible things, consisted of. 
Now, when he lay in his bed in the dark, he dreamt no more of marble 


‘tablets and books with his name in gilded Latin letters on them, but of far 


Q 
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away woods and of the whispering rustling of autumn leaves. Of high and — 


eternally blue, distant hills and of silver lakes with beautiful black swans — 


gliding over the water. And when he woke up, he wrote down everything © 


he had seen, and it was awful drivel ! This was at least what the critics 
and the people who read his phantasies said. But he was sad and so he 
had to smile even more. For who would not smile when he is sad ? He 
also had learned something. He had seen that there are only a few Great 
Ones, who can show their heart to the world with impunity. If small and 
simple people do so, the result is usually “ drivel”. Soon, however, 
Agamemnon was not sad any more, for he lived in his dreams and the 
world forgot him. } 

He lived quietly for himself in a peasant’s house. Every morning he 
watered his flowers and then he dreamt with his small mild smile. He 
became very old. One day he was tired and weak and on the next morning 
he felt that he must die. And Agamemnon smiled and shut his eyes and 
waited quietly. Then he opened his eyes once more and said quite softly : 
““ My name ? What zs my name? I must notify my departure ! How ?— 
what ?nameonly? . . . Oyes—” hesmiled, “ Drivel, that will be enough ! 
—for . . . the other side.” Then he died. You see, he was slightly mud- 
dled when he died, was poor Agamemnon. . . . But at the moment he 
died the boy Agamemnon woke up at the window, where he had been 
standing for over five minutes. He looked round and quickly left the 
house and went to his day-school. When Agamemnon gave up his com- 
position the master, who was clever and highly educated and even “ under- 


stood ” and “ felt the spirit’ of many books, said: ‘‘ My dear boy, 
your composition is quite fantastic drivel.” But Agamemnon thought to — 


himself : “‘ Drivel, why, that is my name, it was enough for the other side, 
so why not here? It must not necessarily be written in gilded Latin letters 
on marble.” You see, poor Agamemnon was a little muddled. But 
who knows! Drivel is really a nicer name than Wurstlfing, don’t you 
think so ? 

Once the boy Agamemnon had a “ Dackel ”. This “‘ Dackel ” was in 
truth no real Dachshund—no. He was too big and had straight legs. 
Real dackels haven’t got straight legs. Agamemnon’s dog also had no 
pedigree. If one had inquired into his ancestry one would have been 
astonished. If one had to build up his pedigree, one would have been 
astounded. It was most intricate. . . . Agamemnon’s dog was called 
Adalbert. Why he was called so, the boy Agamemnon did not disclose. It 
also did not interest anybody. Adalbert had great points, besides his 
straight legs. He had a soul and loved the boy Agamemnon. But some- 
times, only sometimes, he was not at home. And sometimes he was offend- 
ed, and sometimes he cut the boy Agamemnon. This hurt Agamemnon 
because he also had a soul. Of course a human soul. The dog thought it a 
pity that he had not a dog’s soul like himself. This kind was much finer 
strung. ‘he boy Agamemnon pitied the dog, because he had no human 
soul, although he himself was not always happy. Well, it is like this— 


— 
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one likes to pity others who have not got the same as oneself. But if some- 
_ body ever manages, through much self-denial, to become quite like some- 
body else, he will certainly be run down and called weak. He has become 
_ quite uninteresting for the other, who cannot pity or envy him any more, 
_ and both sensations are so lovely ! Specially for “ soulful ” people this is 
bliss—Remember : beware of the loss of personality. People become 
bores, if they do not become evil, in which case one could say something 
for them. 

But to get back to Agamemnon and Adalbert. One day the dog Adalbert 
strayed. Little lady dogs with charming figures and alluring glances also 
existed. Adalbert was attracted by both. The fact is, he strayed in the 
public gardens. Agamemnon did not dream of looking for him, he knew 
Adalbert and his weakness for alluring glances. The boy Agamemnon 
also went for a walk far out of town. He came to a garden full of flowers 
on a height near the town. Over the wall, lilac branches reached out 
their yearning arms laden with flowers, but he could not reach them, for 

_ the wall was very high. He stood before the lilac bushes and asked them : 
_ “ Little lilac flowers, do you really want to leave your garden? I should 
_ love to stand like you for years and years, and hear the wind dreaming in 
_ my leaves, and take great care of the nightingale when in the evenings she 
_ sings her little song to the moon. Don’t you want to exchange with me, 
_ little lilac flowers ?”’ The lilac bush did not answer. The boy Agamemnon 
_ knew that it could not answer. He had learnt at school : plants are without 
feeling, cannot move according to their own will, and, of course, they 
cannot produce sounds. If he had not known this, perhaps he would have 
_ listened more intently and he would have heard the rustling answer of the 
_ lilac bush: “ Poor Agamemnon, you want to be a flower like us, because 
~ you see us beautiful and you think you want to be away from here. But we 
_ thrust our flowering arms over the wall, so that we can look into the eyes of 
_ the mortals passing by. Yes, much can be read in them. . . . If you did 
_ that too, Agamemnon, you would not beso lonely. Agamemnon, Agamem- 
non, Agamemnon... .” rustled the garden. 
_ He walked on, and came to a high gate. Behind the gate a little girl 
- stood and looked at him. She had freckles and pale flaxen hair. Agamem- 
non thought this funny and laughed. But really he laughed out of shyness, 
_ because she must have heard him talking to the lilacbush. __ 
The little girl, however, did not laugh and looked at him solemnly. 
_ © She has blue eyes like the sky,” thought Agamemnon, “ she is good like 
_ heaven, even when she is angry.”’ You see the boy Agamemnon only knew 
- few people. Then the little girl opened her mouth and said slowly and 
- carefully : “‘ You are not beautiful, boy.”” But Agamemnon had only seen 
_ her eyes—she had turned them away now. 
_ She blushed and ran back into the garden. The boy Agamemnon thought 
_ “ She is angry—and am I really ugly?” He thought for a long time. Did 
she really think him ugly ? If he thought of her eyes, they said something 
different—they seemed to say something different. He turned and went 
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back along the wall. The lilac bush nodded and waved its arms and 
wanted to tell him that the little girl was standing at the gate and pressing 
her face against the bars. But Agamemnon did not understand what the 
lilac bush said. And the girl did not want to call out, because she was 
ashamed. And so Agamemnon went home. 

On his way he met Adalbert. Both seemed tired and sad. One of the 
slim lady dogs had said to Adalbert : “ You are no Dachshund at all, 
you are a ‘mongrel,’ pah! such straight legs! go to a hairdresser and 
have them permanently waved.” She had turned away, and had gone off 
with a most unauthentic and enormous fox-terrier with brown spots. 
Adalbert raged inwardly and his fierce glances followed them. ‘The fox- 
terrier looked back. He was gigantic. Adalbert, secretly boiling, turned 
away hastily, full of troubled pride. The little lady wanted to give him one 
of her attractive glances. The fox-terrier was really big—not very well 
bred, but just big. She thought it wiser only to say “ pah” once 
again. Adalbert did not hear this any more. He was in the street. Should 
he throw himself under the next tram ? No, there was nobody near who 
could see it. But to Agamemnon he would show how someone bowed 
down with grief and sadness could look. Yes, he would certainly do that. 
Till then he would have to console himself, so as to accumulate all his 
troubles for that moment. And then they met in town. They walked 


ae 


soberly side by side. “‘ Agamemnon is already sad, so it is not worth while _ 


showing my own feelings to him. Oh, what a poor and lonely dog am I! 
I had straight legs, she said, scandalous ! ” 

“She said you are not beautiful, what does that matter, really? She 
had eyes like the sky. Here in town there is no sky and no eyes, like 
those of the girl with freckles. Am I really ugly?” So they thought. 
In the evening, the dinners of both were cold. They took it as a nasty 
blow delivered by fate. Dinner cold ! disgusting ! That only comes from 
blue sky and blue eyes, from attractive and “‘ soulful” glances. Your 
dinner gets cold, nothing else. Or should there be sometimes more . . . 
enough of this. 


The boy Agamemnon was now really no boy at all any more. He was 


uite grown up, and smiled when he thought of his “‘ youthful dreams.” 
his smile did not improve him. It was not soft. It was a smile that only 
oung people have, who think that they know and understand everything. 
hese ridiculous old people, who are concerned about their lunch and go 


to church on Sundays, they think. It usually takes quite a long time till 


the young think of lunch in the same way. Then often they also go to 
church, sometimes also not. According to taste and inclination. . . . Then 
they too do not smile like Agamemnon, but differently, more softly. For 
one must smile ; where would one be, if one did not ? 

But Agamemnon was proud. He had just finished school and the world 
lay at his feet, as he thought. In reality he lay at the feet of the world and 
the world had stretched out its arms to him. In those days he had again 


gone for a walk out of town. This time not by himself, but with other 
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_ young people. They shouted long and earnest speeches, which thousands 
had already made before them. But to them they appeared new and im- 
ea This merry band passed along the same old garden wall. The 

_ lilacs nodded to them as formerly. But they had left that sort of thing for 
the little girls. Agamemnon did not heed it. He was engrossed in a dis- 
cussion about the deepest problems. And lilacs really do not belong 
to the deepest problems. Then they came to the gate. It was wide 
open, but no one went in and no one saw that a girl with golden hair 
and sky-blue eyes was standing under the lilac bushes. They all passed, 
talking noisily and then came to an inn, where they drank beer and wine. 
Many speeches were made and more and more liquid was swallowed. 

: They sang and made merry. Agamemnon’s disagreeable smile had turned 

to loud laughter. All got infected by it and everyone tried to be louder 

_ than the rest. They were the future, and the world belonged to them. 
Besides, they were men and even conquerors, although they did not know 
the battles of life. They were youth, of course they were conquerors, and 

_ when one is young one must sing songs and be joyful. One must also 

_ drink and smoke, just to show that one is strong and manly. They all 

_ thought like this, in spite of many great ideas and the wish to conquer the 

_ future: one must be like that, and so they were so. They did not feel that 

_ the world which they imagined they had in their pocket had started a hard 

__and mirthless game with them. 

_ On their way home they all were very gay and boisterous. Partly from 

- much beer and partly from being what they were. As they passed the 

_ garden Agamemnon took his cane and started hitting the lilac branches. 
_ He imagined that they had done something nasty to him once and so they 
__had to be punished: there must be justice. Besides, he thought himself 
~ very manly, swinging his stick. He thought of the girl and thought that 
it would certainly please her to see him standing there in his manly wrath. 
And because of this he hit harder and harder. But he did not notice that 
_ the moon had vanished behind the clouds and that the nightingale had 
stopped singing. He went on quite unconcerned, laughing and shouting. 
_ But the garden of his youth whispered to the girl, who stood at her window, 
_ far away from the noise: “‘ He had to destroy the lilacs for they have looked 
‘3 deep into his eyes and have found him out. But he will come back and 
_ then he will be with you, here in the garden. And the nightingale will 
_ sing her little song to the moon out of the bushes and you both will listen. 
_ You and Agamemnon. Agamemnon—Agamemnon,” the garden whispered 
and rustled. But the girl said : “Oh, it is getting chilly, I must go to bed 
~ lest I catch a cold and then I shall have a red nose,”’ so she went to bed. 
_ The moon looked out of the clouds again and smiled her understanding 
~ full-moon smile. ‘‘ The old earth and I are ever young,” said the moon, 
_ full of wisdom. Being also polite the moon took the second place, which 
~ really does not mean much. Politeness is just politeness, even with the 
_ good smiling moon. : 
_~ Many years later Agamemnon was far, far away in the burning heat of 
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Africa. He had made his own life but he was not happy. He always had 
to think of the day, when he had seen her last. Not the little girl of long 
ago. Oh no, he had quite forgotten her. It had been somebody else. 
After one gloriously happy year they had parted. She had said that she did 
not want to waste her young life for a dreamer, and turned to others. 
In vain had he prayed and begged, stormed and wept. A year ago he had 
felt himself able to move hills for her . . . for her. And then—he did not 
want to think of it. He had gone far away to escape from his memories. 
He had looked for love and forgetfulness throughout the wide world. But 
even in the fullness of enjoyment he had to turn away, driven by the pain 
that raged in his heart. Then he had thrown himself body and soul into 
his work and now, after long years, found himself in Africa. He had become 
the best worker of his firm. ‘The natives loved him but he did not love them. 
Again and again he said to himself: “‘ I am happy, I have conquered the 
world, I have found a reason for my life.”’ But the same voice which in his 
distant youth had inspired so many dreams had awoken again and he 
could not shut himself off from it. Now he lay in darkest Africa, shaken 
by fever, dreaming and dreaming. His black boy stood beside his bed and 
wondered at his master’s extraordinary look. He could not understand his 
incoherent sentences. The master seemed to be seeking for a garden far 
away. Then again he seemed to be shaking the bars of a gate and shouting 
and begging for admittance. It went on for days like this. Weeks later 
he woke up, with a startled and clouded look in his eyes. He recognised the 
people round him and then fell into a deep sleep with a child’s soft smile 
on his lips. | 

Dreaming, he heard the nightingale singing, as in days long gone by. 
He saw the distant moon smiling above the lilac bushes. When he regained 
his health he left for home—for Home. He had made enough money. 
Now he wanted to go home to the garden of his youth, to the lilac bushes, 
and then he wanted to die, yes, he wanted to die. As you see, he still was a 
little muddled, was poor Agamemnon. When he arrived at his home he 
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was féted, for he had achieved much. The town was proud of her son, and 


in his honour many speeches were made and much wine was consumed. 
But now he knew what such things meant. He knew that for the majority, 
the wine and speeches were more essential than the man they were honour- 
ing. Later on he bought a little house and lived only for his dreams. He 
wrote them down, but did not give them to any one to read, for he was 
afraid. ‘“‘ Drivel,’ smiled Agamemnon, “‘ drivel.” 

Then he started to lay out a garden. He built a wall facing the street and 


behind it he planted many lilac bushes, for them to spread their flowering — 


arms over it. In the spring the little crocuses, the mauve and white ones 
with their yellow hearts, were in flower. But the yellow ones were the most 
beautiful. “ As if the sun had shed its rays out in my garden,” said Aga- 


memnon. There were also beautiful roses. Red and white. Ramblers | 


climbed up the house, up to the low roof, and peeped inquisitively through 
the window at which Agamemnon sat in his armchair, following the smoke 
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of his pipe with his eyes. ‘“‘ How nasty ” said the roses, “how can one 
| smoke a pipe? Come and smell our scent, Agamemnon. Come to the win- 
| dow and inhale our scent. We will also tell you a great secret if you come.” 
} Then Agamemnon went to the window and the roses whispered : 
| “Agamemnon, Agamemnon, the great white lily will blossom to-morrow 
and she has much to tell you. She is a little proud and haughty, but to 
you she will say a lot. We are too flippant for her taste, but to you she 
will speak.” Then Agamemnon smiled, for now he understood the flowers. 
And the next day the beautiful haughty lily had opened her blossoms and 
she whispered: “ Agamemnon, go and look for your garden with the 
lilac bushes, go and look for it.”’ But he shook his head. ‘‘ I have searched 
for it often enough, I will never find it, now I like to sit and dream of my 
own garden.” And he went on to the bed of the Crown Imperials. They 
were proud, for they had an old, noble name. They never unbent, the 
beautiful Crown Imperials. Agamemnon also had many stocks, mignonette 
and sweet-smelling lavender in his garden. He loved them all—his 
flowers ; and in the evenings Agamemnon sat on the bench and listened to 
them talking to each other about the day’s happenings. Then he said good- 
night solemnly and went up to his room and went to sleep in his armchair 
with the soft rustling of the high beech trees behind the house in his ears. 
_ He was happy now, he smiled. Old Agamemnon smiled. He had become a 
little simple with his age. But he himself hardly noticed it. “‘ The funny 
_ old man,” said his neighbours, “ but his garden is lovely.” As if that had 
anything to do with it. 
Once upon a time—years later—the great day came. Agamemnon had 
_ gone for a walk and suddenly he found himself in front of the garden with 
_ the lilac bushes. The gate stood wide open like that other time. Now he 
- went in quite naturally, without excitement and without wonder. “ He 
_ is coming, he is coming,” whispered the bushes. And further on in the 
_ garden sat a little old lady in a bower and knitted. She had eyes the colour 
of the sky, deep and beautiful. In other ways she was quite like other old 
ladies. We all know them, even without description. “ Forgive my 
__ trespassing,” said Agamemnon, for he knew how to behave. “ My name 
is Agamemnon Wurstlfing,” he added. The little old lady smiled and 
_- asked: ‘‘ Won’t you have coffee with me?” And he stayed for coffee. 
_ That was all. They talked about the weather and the expensive times and 
_ about their dear flowers. She showed him her beautiful old lilac bushes 
and they admired them together. Agamemnon was happy, even happier 
than usual. The coffee was so good and it smelt so pleasantly of lilacs. 
_ Then the nightingale started singing. And they both listened earnestly, 
nodding their old heads. ; : ; 
__ Now Agamemnon often visits the little old lady in the beautiful garden 
and they tell each other many stories. Sometimes Agamemnon exaggerates 
a little, but the old little lady does not mind. Sometimes they sit quite 
_ quietly side by side and listen to the lilac bushes which whisper things full 
of wisdom. And if a little boy stands at the gate and longs to go in, then 


or 


Av 
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the old lady goes there and says: ‘‘ Come in, Boy, I will show you our 


garden.” And then they all three have coffee together. Later they send - 


the boy home again to finish his lessons. And if one of these boys once 
shows them his composition they do not say “ drivel,” but they smile a 
little and nod their old and somewhat shaky heads. If they find some 
really outrageous mistakes, they tell him so, although really they should not 
do so. Both these old people are slightly muddled, you see. I also once had 
coffee with them and then they told me all these things. For them reality 
has turned to distant dreams, and dreaming they find the truth. 
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PLOT 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


F there were one thing that the young writers who frequented the 
Boxroom were agreed upon, it was that the story of plot was played 
out. Great things had been done with it in the past, or rather in spite 
of it, for who cared about Shakespeare’s plots, or so much as remem- 
bered Dickens’s ? Life didn’t arrange itself in neatly constructed plots, 
any more than Nature arranged itself in the patterns and rhythms of 
pictures, or if it did there was probably a catch in it somewhere and you’d 
better look out. 
The Boxroom was a large studio with living-rooms attached to it. 


_ Somebody had called it the Boxroom when Victoria Ducie and Fredda 


Sant had been getting into it, and the packing-cases had been so much in 
evidence ; and the name had been adopted for permanent use, having the 
right flavour of humour and economy of statement. For the Boxroom was 
large and fine, not in the way of the elaborately-decorated studios of Royal 
Academicians, which could only be despised as indecent displays of ill- 
gotten wealth, but in the right Bohemian way of having everything con- 
venient for what you wanted to do in it, and all the works showing. 
Victoria was the moneyed partner. Hers were the grand piano, the 


_ lustre chandelier, and the great carved bridewain, for which she had been 
_ offered £400, having bought it out of a Yorkshire farm-house for ten. No 


such bargains are possible nowadays, and Victoria was no longer one of 
les jeunes, though she was far from being an established veteran. She 
practised all the arts, and hers were the easels and the canvases, the sheaves 
of brushes and the apposite smell of turpentine. Hers too were the vellum- 
bound books, not drawing attention to their expensiveness from behind the 
glass of the Queen Anne cupboard, which held the plates and cups of 


_ peasant ware in common use, but jumbled up with plebeian cloth and paper 


on a long shelf that ran behind the divans and the littered tables. 

Victoria was no mere rich amateur. She wasn’t indeed so rich as all that, 
and was glad to sell a picture or to get payment for one of her delicate little 

ems. It was sometimes said that if she had had to earn all her money she 
might have done more than she had, but what she did was respected by 
artists and writers alike, and her contribution of the Boxroom, where they 
could meet and discuss high Sele of art, and in more intimate hours 
questions of prices, endeared her to all of them. — 

Fredda was twenty years younger than Victoria. She was a bright star 
among les jeunes, who sometimes called her Diana, because of her full calm 


_ beauty and her grace of movement. But strong feminine currents flowed 


beneath that placid brow and were reflected in those eyes and mouth. She 
was Diana against the passions of urgent youth or the calculating approaches 
of middle age, but somewhen, somewhere, she would respond, and none of 
Victoria’s watchful precautions would be of any avail against the torrent. 

R 
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No jealousies touched Fredda. Her friends united to exalt her talent, 
which there were many who did not hesitate to call genius. She had not 
written much yet, but all the critics were watching her, determined to keep 
her in the narrow path. The mantle of Tchechov had fallen upon her, 
which there had been none to wear since the lamented death of Katherine 
Mansfield. If she kept her course she would become the greatest of English 
writers, they said, and even those who secretly excepted themselves were 
beginning to take an interest in the offers she was receiving from editors and 
publishers in America where money was not made exclusively by those 
who violated every canon of life and art and rejoiced in their iniquity. 

Best sellers were anathema to the frequenters of the Boxroom. A 
Conrad,a Bennett, a Galsworthy were artists first and financially successful 
as it were by accident—an accident that might well happen to any one of 
those who spent pleasant hours in computing the price per thousand 
earned by their elders, their advances, the serialisations. Statements were 
made that would have been justified only if frequent and regular access had 
been made to the pass-books of the writers in question. Willoughby 
Ruskin Murch, who had been one of Jes jeunes for thirty years or so, could 
always tell you to a pound or two what anybody earned. He had known 
them all intimately, how intimately the world scarcely realised until they 
died one by one, when he would confide to it in a sprightly magazine 
article a few out of the many things they had said to him, as well as some 
of the still more remarkable things that he had said to them. His own 
figures were at the service of anybody, and were highly decorative. But 
they did not arouse so much interest as those of the writers who, by a 
lucky chance, had got hold of the public. One of these had once breathed 
an actual statement of dollars into Victoria’s ear, and this formed the basis 
of discussions for weeks afterwards. 

But it must not be supposed that pounds and dollars were the only or 
even the chief subjects of discussion at the Boxroom. Fredda, for instance, 
was not much interested in them, but could always be drawn into talk of 
how it was done. It seemed that she hardly knew how she did it herself, but 
was interested in being told. “ It just comes,” she would say ; or, “‘ I just 
see it like that,” and they would all applaud her, for she had not got hold of 
the public yet ; she was their own pet discovery. They would tell her how 
she did it, and Willoughby Ruskin Murch would give her indulgent little 
tips how to do it still better, teach her how to write in fact, as he had taught 
so many, from Walter Pater to Marcel Proust. 

They used to have a little game at the Boxroom of taking alternative 


sentences of dialogue from a novel of Rex Bodington’s and one of Doreen - 


Peet’s, best-sellers both of them, the one drawing his inspirations from the 
tense life of Colorado, or Wyoming, the other from the doings of a bygone 
aristocracy. 

The Tauchnitzes would be taken from the shelf. Willoughby Ruskin 
Murch would open his Rex Bodington and read out : 

“ Say, little girl, what’s the matter with you and me fixing it up 
together ? ” 


: 
| 
: 
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To which Victoria would reply from her Doreen Peet : 

“* Monsieur le Prince,’ she said, toying with the jewel that shone and 
sparkled on her breast, ‘in matters of state I am at your Highness’s service, 
_ in matters of love I am my own mistress.’ 

__. “ She made him a low curtsey and swept from the room. ‘ Your words 

_ Shall be as if they had not been, Highness,’ she said before the door closed 
} upon her.” 
| “* Good-bye, little girl,’ he said, turning towards his bronco and passing 
| the back of his rough hand across his eyes. ‘I guess it’s good-bye forkeeps, 
_ unless dot dot dot inverted commas.’”’ 

It didn’t always come out as neatly as that, and it sometimes came out 
_ in a way that made Victoria bring the game to a sudden end, for she had 
_ developed a trace of prudishness since she had taken the charge of Fredda 
upon her, and, though talk was free at the Boxroom, she set her bounds. 
Rex Bodington and Doreen Peet were so beyond the pale of all literary 
valuations that their extravagant sales were hardly an offence. And yet, 
no doubt, both of them would consider that their success derived from 
_ literary gifts. Did people like that never come across anybody who could 
write ? Did they never have the bubble of their self-satisfaction pricked by 
meeting those who knew ? “ If Doreen came to the Boxroom ! ” was once 

_ propounded as a subject for discussion, and brilliancy resulted from it. 
__ What would they say to her, and what might she be expected to reply, if 
confronted with Fredda, for instance ? It was a game as amusing as the 
other. 
___ Victoria-and Fredda often went abroad together. One spring they were 
_ staying at Biarritz. Victoria had sold two pictures, and Fredda had re- 
__ ceived a cheque on account of royalties from her first book of collected 
stories. So they were there as women of leisure, and enjoying themselves 
hugely. Fredda was remarked everywhere, and when it leaked out that she 
__was clever as well as beautiful, and had written a book, there were many 
of the smart crowd who promised to read it when they got back to England, 
_ unless she happened to have a copy with her, when they would read it at 
once. But she hadn’t brought a copy with her. It was holiday time. 
One morning she swam in a gloriously rough sea, and went beyond the 
_ rope stretched across the little bay in which the bathers disported them- 
selves. There were shouts to her to come back, but she swam on. Then 
suddenly she realised that the rope had been put there for a purpose, and 
_ that she had done a foolish thing. She had not gone so far that she might 
not have struggled back, but she was not put to the test. A young man 
whom she had seen but hardly noticed as she had passed the rope came 
plunging towards her. “ There’s a current here,’ he said. “ Better let me 
help you. Put your hand on my shoulder and we'll swim it together.” _ 

_ They were soon back inside the rope. “ I'd raise my hat if I were wearing 
one, and say good-bye,” he said with a wide grin. “ As itis I'll race you to 


the shore.” 
Banca Victoria met him again that afternoon at tea at the Golf Club. 
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He was handsome and athletic-looking, and very well dressed, obviously 
one of the smart crowd with so many members of which they were in 
temporary alliance. They happened to be sitting alone for the moment, 
and he came up to them and said, with the pleasant grin that showed his 
strong teeth : “ As I saved you from a watery grave this morning, I suppose 
I may have a word with you.” ; 

Fredda introduced him to Victoria, and said : “‘ My name is Fredda 
Sant,” rather hoping that he would have heard of it. But he only said : 
“Mine’s Grant, which rhymes, doesn’t it?” Then he sat down beside them. 

He had come to Biarritz only the day before. He was not staying at their 
hotel, but came to it that evening to dance, and he danced almost ex- 
clusively with Fredda. They made a handsome couple and were generally 
smiled at for providing the onlookers with something agreeable to look at. 

“‘ Now is this a story of plot or is it not ? ” Victoria asked when she and 
Fredda went upstairs es peahens “¢ Murch would say it couldn’t happen that 
a handsome young man should rescue a beautiful young woman from 
drowning and anything should come of it.” 


‘What does it matter what fat old Murch says?” said Fredda. “I 


really must go to bed, dear. I’m tired to death.” 2 RE 

“‘ She wants to get away from me and think about him,” said Victoria 
to herself. “ I’ve been there myself, though it’s a long time ago.” 

Major Grant and Fredda went swimming together the next morning, 
played golf together in the afternoon and danced together again in the 
evening. When she and Victoria went upstairs she did not make an 
excuse this time to go at once to her own room. “ I’ve got something to 
tell you,” she said with a laugh. 

““T expect I know what it is, my dear,” said Victoria, as she led the way 
into her room. 

“You don’t know what it is,’ said Fredda. ‘“‘ You’d never guess what 
it is if I gave you from now till Christmas. Who do you think he is ? ” 

“Major Grant ? I suppose he’s Major Grant, unless he’s Douglas 
Fairbanks or—or Rex Bodington.”’ 

“Well, you’ve guessed it after all. He isn’t Douglas Fairbanks.” 

The engagement came about the next day. It was Victoria who told him 
that Fredda wrote, and he said it made him love her all the more. When you 
got regular bowl-you-over beauty with brains as well, you got something 
that you very seldom came across in this imperfect world. What did the 
lovely thing write—fashion articles? She wouldn’t have to any more, 
unless she wanted to. 


Victoria tried to indicate to him what a rare talent Fredda had, and how 


high they placed her at the Boxroom. “ Oh, she’s told me all about the 
highbrows at the Boxroom,” he said, “‘ and the way they talk. Naturally 
they make a lot of her, bless her ! I say, Miss Ducie, tell me, have you ever 
in pone life seen anything as lovely as Fredda? I didn’t think it existed. 
I shall never be able to get away from her with my heroines. But I shan’t 
want to. She’ll be worth another five per cent. on my royalties.” 
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| __ What Victoria might have said to him, if she hadn’t been so pleased with 
| his adoration of Fredda, and with Fredda’s radiant happiness, was : “ If 
| you want to do the right thing you'll sit at Fredda’s feet and type out her 
stuff for her, and you'll never mention your own misdeeds again.” What 
| she did say was : “‘ Do you know Doreen Peet ? ” 

“ Oh, rather,” he said. ‘‘ Good old Tureen! She’ll give Fredda some 
| tips, if she wants to go on with her scribbling.” 

| _ You couldn’t do anything with him, at least at this stage. Could any- 

thing be done with Fredda ? 

Fredda said she should go on writing when she had settled down. She 
even talked to Victoria when they were alone together in the way she had 
_ been used to talk, as if her writing were a big part of her. The experience 

of being in love, she said, which was unlike anything she had ever imagined, 
had widened and deepened her view of life. “ I shall write better than I 
have ever written before,” she said. ‘‘ You'll be very proud of me at the 
Boxroom by and by.” 
___ This was encouraging. It was also encouraging, though a little odd, that 
she did not seem to connect her lover with literature at all. This was really 
_the right view to take of him. The calling he pursued, which brought him 
_ the handsome income that Fredda would enjoy with him, was no more her 
| concern than if he had made his money on the Stock Exchange. He never 
_ talked about it on his holiday, though he told her about the adventurous 
- life he had lived in the scenes in which his novels were laid. ‘‘ I’ve never 
_ told him about our game at the Boxroom,” she said with a laugh. ‘‘ What 
_ prigs we were ! You could get just as much fun from putting together one 
_ of mine and one of old Murch’s. Oh, I’m so glad I am going to marry a 
MAN! What do I care what he writes ? I needn’t read it.” 
“Ym not sure that you’ll be able to keep yourself apart from it as much 
as that,” Victoria warned her. “‘ It’s pretty bad, you know. You haven’t 
_ got to the point of denying that yet, I suppose ? ” 
_ “Oh, I shall keep my integrity,” Fredda assured her. “ He won’t want 
_ me to praise him if I don’t feel like it ; he’s far too modest.” 
ae “Tf you ever do feel like it you'll be lost,” said Victoria. ' 
__ They were married soon after they returned to England. Major Grant 
" spent only one evening at the Boxroom in the company of its frequenters, 
Fond it happened to be an evening of music rather than an evening of talk. 
- Willoughby Ruskin Murch made himself agreeable to him. He did not 
talk literature, but found a kindred subject of conversation in sport. It 
seemed that he had really cared for nothing but fox-hunting in his youth, 
though this was the first that Fredda had heard of it. Rex had never heard 
_ of Murch, and asked her what he did with himself when he wasn’t gassing 
“his head off about things of which he was entirely ignorant. He didn’t 
seem to have heard of any of les jeunes, but by this time he had read some 
_ of the stories in Fredda’s book, and told her that she ought to do something 
_ when she once got away from that crowd. 
The crowd was unsparing of him when Fredda was out of the way. 
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It was worse than they had thought—a mere physical attraction, with all 


the soul left out. But she would come back to them. It was impossible that 


she could support life for long with that utter barbarian. 
The honeymoon lasted for a year, during which they travelled in out-of- 
the-way parts of the world. Fredda wrote long letters to Victoria, extracts 


from which were read out in the Boxroom. She was still their Fredda, © 


with that wonderful vision, and that wonderful unconsciously interpreta- 


tive mind. Oh for her travel book ! There would never have been one © 


written like it. The barbarian, as they had accustomed themselves to call 
her husband, would have justified his baneful existence by showing her 


all this, which no woman could have seen as she was seeing it without a — 


man to look after her. 

She came to see Victoria alone on their return to London. She sent her 
love to the Boxroom collectively, but said it would stifle her to spend an 
evening with them. 

There was to be no travel book from her. She had never thought of it. 
She was going to type out some notes for Rex to use as local colour. He 
‘wanted to get a new background into his novels. 

She talked quite unashamedly of Rex’s novels, and said she didn’t want 
to write any more stories herself. “‘ Rex says I have no idea of plot,” she 
said. “‘ No story is any good without plot.” 
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THE LAUREATESHIP 


By E. K. BROADUS 


HE court-poet, officially recognised and rewarded, belongs to an 
old tradition. Demodocus “ takes up the tale” of the Trojan 
war to entertain the visiting Odysseus. Hrothgar’s sc6p takes 
up the tale of the Finn Saga to entertain the visiting Beowulf. A 
less generally known example is the visit of the King’s Poet, Gunlaug 
Snakestongue, to England, as related in the Corpus Poeticum Boreale : 


Gunlaug, setting sail from Norway, where he had got into some trouble by his bold 
| tongue and ready hand, came to London Bridge and found King Aethelred Ead- 
} _ garsson ruling in England. He goes before the king who asks him whence he came 
_ and who he was. Gunlaug answers and adds: “ And I have come to see you, my 
_ lord, because I have made a poem about you and I should like you to listen to it.” 

_ The king said that he would, and Gunlaug delivered his poem boldly. The king 
_ thanks him and gives him a scarlet cloak lined with the finest fur, and laced down the 
__ skirt, for his poet’s fee. He then goes to Dublin. At that time King Sigtrygg Silk- 
_ beard . . . was ruling over Ireland, and he had been ruling but a short while. He 
__ received the poet well, and Gunlaug said, “‘ I have made a poem on you, and I 
| should like to have silence.” The King answered, ‘‘ No man before up to this time 
__ has done this and brought me a poem. Thou shalt surely be heard.’’ Then he 
_ delivered his song of praise. The King thanked him for his poem, and called to his 
treasurer, saying, “‘ How shall this poem be repaid ? ” ‘‘ How do you wish to repay 
_ it, my lord ?” answered he. “‘ How will it be paid,” says the king, “if I give him 
____two ships of burden ? ” “ That is too much, my lord,” says he ; “‘ other kings give 
Mie goodly gifts as pdets’ fees—good swords, or good gold rings.” The King gave 
_~ him his coat of new scarlet, a laced kirtle, a cloak of noble fur, and a gold ring of 
"great price. 


_ The caution of this King’s Treasurer is itself the beginning of a tradition 
_ —the tightening of the official purse-strings against that most anomalous 
_ of beings, the man who does nothing in the world more important than 
making verses. When Sir Walter Raleigh, bringing with him the first three 
books of the Faerie Queene, appealed to Elizabeth on Spenser’s behalf, 
Her Majesty, so the story goes, ‘‘ ordered a goodly sum to be awarded to 
“the newe poete. ... The penurious Lord Treasurer . . . demurred, 
dropping sotto voce the question, ‘ What ? All this for a song?’ ” 

' When the Normans entered England, Duke William’s advancing host 
were led by a court minstrel, singing of Charlemagne and Roland and 
_ Oliver and their vassals who died at Roncesvalles—a minstrel who asked as 
his reward only that he might be permitted to strike the first blow in the 
battle. The minstrels in the households of the Norman barons, King’s 
poets of their little principalities, sang to their masters, as the author of the 
Cursor Mundi tells us, stories of Alexander the Great, of Julius Caesar, of 


the siege of Troy, of King Arthur, of Charlemagne and Roland, of Tris- 


_tram and Yseult— 


> 
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Of pryncis, prelates and of kinges, 


Songis sere of selcouth rime 


As English, Frankis and Latine. 
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In spite of the penuriousness of treasurers, these court entertainers often 
received rich gifts from their baron or their king. William the Conqueror 
gave estates in Gloucestershire to his joculator regis. Everyone knows of 
Henry I’s court entertainer, Rahere, who “‘in contrition for an ill-spent 
life,” founded, in 1123, the Hospital and Priory of St.-Bartholomew in 
Smithfield. 

Upon the accession of Henry II, the King’s court became a centre of 
literary activity—even of classical culture. In this “‘ paradise of clerks” 
as it was called, Roger of Hoveden, Gervase of Tilbury, Ralph de Diceto, 
Richard of Devizes, John of Salisbury, William of Newburgh, Giraldus — 
Cambrensis, Walter Map, Joseph of Exeter, Geoffrey of Vinsauf, are 
notable figures. The arts became respectable. The King’s entertainer, | 
who had in former times been hardly more than a court jester, rose in the | 
social scale. The marriage of Henry to Eleanor of Aquitaine, granddaughter © 
of William IX, Count of Poitiers, one of the most famous of aristocratic — 
troubadours, brought into the English court a form of minstrelsy peculiar- — 
ly identified with courtly usage. Eleanor’s troubadour lover, Bernard de 
Ventadour, is said to have joined his mistress in England. Eleanor’s — 
countryman, Bertran de Born, count and troubadour, was the chief thorn — 
in Henry’s side in Aquitaine. In an old Provencal sketch of Bertran, © 
siete by Miss Norgate, in her England under the Angevin Kings, it is 
Said : } 

He was a good knight and a good warrior, and a good servant of ladies, and a 
good troubadour of strventes . . . and whenever he chose, he was master of King © 

Henry and his sons ; but he always wanted them to be at war among themselves, — 

the father and the sons and the brothers one with another ; and he always wanted — 

the King of France and King Henry to be at war too. And if they made peace or a 

truce, he immediately set to work to unmake it with his sirventes, and to show how 

they were all dishonoured in peace. And he gained much good by it, and much harm. . 


This troubadour influence tended to dignify the réle of the court-poet. 
With the accession of King Richard, the English court became a veritable — 
court of troubadours. Around him clustered Arnaut Daniel, Peire Vidal, 
Folquet of Marseilles, Gaucelm Faidit. The troubadour Ambroise sang 
at his coronation. And every reader of Scott’s Talisman will remember the 
more or less mythical Blondel, who discovered his imprisoned master. 
Henry III’s marriage with Eleanor of Provence continued the troubadour 
connection. In Henry III’s reign, the title of versificator regis appears 
for the first time in the king’s household. The holder of the title, Henri 
d’Avranches, was no mere professional minstrel. His Latin poems are 
quoted by the historian Matthew Paris. The Exchequer rolls record 
various substantial gifts to Magistro Henrico, Versificatori, and also a 
life-time grant of wine | 


———— 
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To Master Henry de Abrincis, the King’s Poet, two tuns of wine of the King’s 
wines, which are in the keeping of the Chamberlain of London, to wit, a tun of 
vintage and a tun of rack. 


We all know that when the Laureateship was finally established in the 
seventeenth century, a grant of wine was one of the perquisites of the office, 
and remained so till 1790 when Henry James Pye compounded it for cash. 
Southey who succeeded Pye, wrote to Walter Scott: “‘ The butt of sack 
is now wickedly commuted to £26.” 

Scott replied : 

Is there no way of getting rid of that iniquitous Modus, and requiring the butt in 
kind? I would have you think of it; I know no man so well entitled to Xeres’ sack as 
yourself, though many bards would make a better figure at drinking it. I should 
think that in due time a memorial might get some relief in this part of the appoint- 
ment—it should be at least {100 wet and £100 dry. When you have carried your 
point of discarding the ode and my point of getting the sack, you will be exactly in 
the situation of Davy in the farce, who stipulated for more wages, less work, and 
the key to the ale-cellar. 


When I was at Oxford in 1919 tracing the history of the Laureateship, 
Mr. Bridges confessed to me that he had never known why part of his 
_ laureateship fee, or honorarium, or whatever it ought to be called came 
| from the Lord Chamberlain’s department and another part from the Lord 
_ Steward’s. The books of the Lord Chamberlain’s department show an 
_ annual payment to the Poet-Laureate of £72, and upon the accounts of 
_ the Lord Steward’s department is still recorded an annual payment to the 
_ poet-laureate of {27 ‘“‘ in lieu of a butt of sack.” 

- I do not know whether the Olympians ever consult Bacchus in these 
_ modern days, but it has always seemed to me that Mr. Henry James Pye 


ened 


y 
gut 


must have much to answer for. 

Master Henry de Abrincis’ two tuns have led us far afield. Let us get 
back to the beginnings. After the reign of Henry III, the title of verst- 
___ ficator regis drops out of the records. Meanwhile the word Jaureatus begins 
to make its way into common use by way of the universities. In the Uni- 
__ versity of Paris, the Degree of Master of Arts conferred the right to teach. 
_ Until he obtained that degree the student was a baccalarius artium or 
ioe bachelor of arts. But, apparently in the thirteenth-century, it became 
fe customary to confirm this preliminary status by an unofficial, or quasi- 
__ official ceremony, conducted not by the chancellor or faculty but by the 
_ “Nation ” to which the student belonged. The word baccalarius has no 
etymological connection with the laurel of classical tradition. The Oxford 
Dictionary derives it tentatively from Low Latin bacca (vacca), a cow, bac- 
_ calis, a grazing farm, baccalarius, cow-boy or graziers apprentice, hence 
any youth in service. The unpledged knight, like the “ yong Squyer of 
the Canterbury Tales, was a bacheler. But the resemblance of baccalartus 
to the traditional symbol of poetical fame was too close to be overlooked. 
In the statutes of the University of Paris, the degree, or status, seems to 
have been explicitly referred to as the Jaurea baccalaureus. ‘The recipients 
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had crowns of laurel placed upon their heads and styled themselves 
“ laureates ”. With the establishment in the thirteenth century of the first 
three Oxford Colleges, the word “ laureate ” begins to be used, in this 
academic sense, in England. The association of the baccalarius with the 
laurel was taken for granted. Says quaint old John Ayliffe in his Antient 
and Present State of Oxford (1714) : 
In laurel, those small pillulae we call bacchae, which this tree buds forth as flow- 
ers. And because there is hope for the flower, this term Baccha Lauri is given_to 
young students in hopes they will afterwards merit the laurel crown. 


There is a detailed description of this academic crowning with laurel in 
Anthony Wood’s History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford. 
Wood says that Robert Whitinton, a famous grammarian in the reign of 
Henry VIII, was one of the last to be so crowned. Whitinton’s “ laurea- 
tion ”’ occurred in 1512. 

I have dwelt on this academic usage of the word “ laureate ” partly 
because it first gave vogue in England to the title Poet Laureate, and partly 
because it accounts for misunderstandings among those who have interested 
themselves in the traditions of the laureateship. Robert Baston, for 
example, who flourished in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
turies, is described by both Bale and Anthony Wood as a poet laureate of 
Oxford ; but Warton in his History of English Poetry and various writers 
about the laureateship since his day have without a shadow of warrant 
described him as “ Poet Laureate to Edward II.” In like manner, writers 
about the laureateship, to say nothing of biographers of the poet, persist 
in describing John Skelton as “ Poet Laureate to Henry VIII,”’, though 
Skelton himself makes it perfectly clear that his laureateship was an 
academic distinction : 

| At Oxforth, the universyte, 
Avaunsid I was to that degre ; 
By hole consent of theyr senate, 
I was made poete laureate. 


Among these academic poets laureate, it happens, however, that there 
is one who did receive an annuity from the King and is designated in the 
letters patent conferring the annuity, as “ Poet Laureate.’ This was the 
blind poet, Bernard Andreas, who after the manner of later laureates, 
wrote sundry fulsome eulogies of Henry VIII, some in Latin, some in 
French, and who, as it happens, was also Historiographer-Royal. This is 
interesting because the appointment of the first of the present succession 
of Poets Laureate, John Dryden, conjoined the post of Historiographer- 
Royal with the laureateship. 

It does not seem worth while here to make more than passing reference 
to the fact that Chaucer and Spenser have been sometimes numbered 
among the poets laureate. Everyone knows that the annuity of twen 
marks and the supplementary grant of a daily pitcher of wine whic 
Chaucer received from Edward III were for services other than poetic, 
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and that grants of wine were also made to other members of the King’s 
household. As for the fifty pounds for Edmund Spenser, which Raleigh’s 
intercession won from the grudging Burghley, it seems to have carried 


| nothing with it. References not only to Chaucer and Spenser, but also to 


Daniel and Drayton, as poets laureate occurin poetical tributes to them, but 
only as a convention of eulogy. 

For laying the foundations of the present laureateship, we must thank 
Ben Jonson. They were only foundations. There is absolutely no 
warrant for naming him the first of the present succession. For his ser- 
vices to the Court, particularly as a writer of masques, he received two 
grants of pension, the first, of one hundred marks, in 1616 ; the second, in 
1630, increasing the amount to {100 and adding a “terse of Canary 
Spanish Wyne yearly.” They carried no title or official recognition. But 
Ben, conscious of his importance as producer of the annual masque, 
liked to proclaim himself “ King’s Poet.” In his Masque of Augurs, 
Jonson and Inigo Jones are referred to as “ King’s Poet ” and “ King’s 
_ Architect,” and in the dialogue between the Poet and the Cook, in Neptune’s 
Triumph, the Poet says : 


The most unprofitable of his servants I, sir—the Poet. A kind of Christmas 
Ingine ; one that is used, at least once a year, for a trifling instrument of wit or so. 


It would appear that Ben, with his learning and antiquarian tastes, in- 
- duced the learned Selden to include in his second and greatly enlarged 
edition of Titles of Honours a disquisition on the title Poet Laureate—a 
_ disquisition which Selden concludes with the statement that he has thus 
_ “ performed a promise to you, my beloved Ben Jonson.” Selden discourses 
at length on the classical tradition; the crowning of Petrarch with a 


wreath of laurels on the Capitoline ; and the practice of the German 
Counts Palatine of giving the crown of laurel to poets. Of this last, he 
cites several examples and describes the ceremonial in detail. I am in- 
clined to think that Ben engineered this as a broad hint on his own behalf. 


- Nothing came of it—officially ; but this reminder of an ancient custom, 
given with all the weight of Selden’s authority, was not without effect. 


A Jonson’s contemporaries fell into the habit of complimenting him with 


the title. And posterity has followed their example. Dear, arrogant old 


~ Ben! It would have pleased him to know that historians of literature were 
to name him as the first of the official succession of poets laureate. 


_ Sir William Davenant is usually listed as the second of the “ official” 
 Jaureates ; but there is no reason to believe that his status differed from 
Jonson’s. Like Jonson, Davenant wrote masques for the Court. In 


1638, Davenant, with Inigo Jones’s assistance, produced Britannia Trium- 


_ phans, the most gorgeous masque on record. The royal patent of Dec. 


13th, 1638, granting “‘ William Davenant, Gentleman,” a pension of one 


ie hundred pounds “ in consideration of service heretofore done and here- 
after to be done,” is for his masques. In this sense he was, if you like, 
_ King’s Poet, just as Jonson had been. I may be accused of attaching too 
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‘much importance to a mere form of words. But it is true, is it not, that 
the title poet laureate, conferred by the Crown, does, with all the connota- 
tions with which tradition has enriched it, single a poet out from his 
fellow-poets as the poet whom the King delights to honour ? In Jonson's 
time and in Davenant’s, the inclination thus to single out a poet had not 
manifested itself. Jonson and Davenant are simply pensioned for their 
services, “‘ heretofore done and hereafter to be done,” as suppliers of court 
masques. 

But, unofficially, the idea of thus setting one poet apart from the rest 
was taking shape. Though no edition of Davenant’s plays, masques or 
poems, published during his life time, affixes the title to his name, his 
friends did not hesitate so to refer to him. Aubrey assumes that Jonson 
held the office, and that Davenant was his official successor—‘ After Ben 
Jonson’s death,”’ he says, “‘ Davenant was made laureate.” At the Restora- 
tion Davenant was prompt to reassert his claim to recognition as court 
poet. His Poem upon His Sacred Majesty's Most Happy Return to Hgs 
Dominions was quickly supplemented by an equally long and equally 
fulsome Poem to the King’s Most Sacred Majesty. Nothing came of them. 
Examination of the Pells Issue Books from 1660 to 1668 indicates that 
Charles II did not even renew the pension granted by Charles I. The 
Calendar of State Papers for 1661 contains four references to Davenant in 
connexion with theatre licences, but none in any other connexion. And 
though the same volume contains references to one hundred and forty-two 
officers of the King’s household, there is no mention of a “‘ King’s poet ” 
or “ poet laureate.” But the title which had been for so long unofficially 
accorded to Davenant, the court did ultimately, if somewhat belatedly, 
ene and sanction ; for six days after Davenant’s death a warrant was 
issued : 


For a grant to John Dryden of the Office of Poet Laureate, void by the death of 
Sir William Davenant. 


This warrant of 1668, and the letters patent of August 18, 1670, appoint- 
ing John Dryden, for his “ many good and acceptable services ” and on 
account of his “‘ learninge and eminent abilityes . . . our Poett Laureatt 
and Historiographer Royall” are, I believe, the first official documents 
appointing a Poet Laureate. Henry VIII’s grant of an annuity to Bernard 
Andreas does not constitute a precedent. For that document makes it 
clear that Bernard was already possessed of the title, and implies that he 
had had it from Oxford. 

With John Dryden, then, the official succession of laureates, continuous 
to the present time, begins. He held the honour for twenty years, under 
two kings. He gave the laureateship a peculiar significance. No laureate 
since his day has used the office as Dryden used it. It is true that he wrote 
a few panegyrics. Threnodia Augustalis, ‘‘ a funeral-Pindaric poem, sacred 
to the happy memory of King Charles II,” and Britannia Rediviva, “a 
poem on the Prince, born on the Tenth of June, 1688 ” are in what we 
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| have come to think the conventional laureate vein. But in the main, he 
conceived himself as the officially sanctioned spokesman of the King in 
| problems of state. The laureate’s poetic genius and his unequalled satirical 
| power were at the service, in turn, of each of his royal masters. Absalom 
and Achitophel, The Medal, Religio Laici, and The Hind and the Panther 
| are thus to be understood. How interesting it would have been if Dryden’s 
successors, instead of contenting themselves with the manufacture of 
| birthday Odes, had had the genius and the daring thus to fight for causes ! 
It is at least a subject for speculation. What might have happened, for 
example, if William Congreve, with his rare and varied powers, had 
succeeded to the laureateship and had ventured to carry on, in Dryden’s 
vein ? We may recall Dryden’s lines To My Dear Friend, Mr. Congreve : 


O that your Brows my Lawrel had sustain’d, 
Well had I been depos’d, if you had reign’d ! 
The Father had descended for the Son, 

: For only You are lineal to the Throne. 


But in 1689, when Dryden was deposed, Congreve was an unknown youth 
of eighteen, and the laurel passed to Shadwell : 


Mature in dullness from his tender years. 


The Earl of Dorset is quoted as saying when asked why he had not 
chosen a better poet : 
___ T will not pretend to determine how great a poet Shadwell may be, but I am sure 
ae he is an honest man. 


_ That was to be the basis of selection for more than a century following. 
' It is not necessary to burden this paper with an enumeration of 
 Shadwell’s successors. The attributes and peculiarities of the office are of 
' greater interest than the lives, and the portentous effusions, of the men 
who held it. Upon Shadwell’s death, the post of Historiographer-Royal 
became separated from the Laureateship. The Laureateship went to 
Nahum Tate, the office of Historiographer to Thomas Rymer. They have 
not since been joined, though when the Historiographer, Louis Dutens, 
died in 1812, Southey, then Poet-Laureate, sought to obtain the appoint- 
“ment and renew the traditional union. As Poet Laureate and Historio- 
_grapher, Dryden and Shadwell received £300. Nahum Tate’s emolu- 
“ment from the laureateship alone was £100. At that figure it has remained 
“ever since. Even when Henry James Pye petitioned to have the butt of 
sack commuted for cash, the careful George included the estimated value, 
_ £26, in the £100 instead of adding it to that amount ! 

From Dryden’s day on, through the eighteenth century, the Poet Laureate 
"appears in the records among the “ King’s officers and Servants in Ordin- 
arty above Stairs under the Lord Chamberlain.”. This specific inclusion 
of the Poet Laureate among the “‘ King’s Officers and Servants ”’ raises 
the interesting question of the traditional “‘ duties ” of the office. In the 


_ days of Dryden, Shadwell and Tate, no duties were specified. From choice 
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rather than necessity, Dryden, as we have seen, acted as spokesman and ~ 


poet-advocate for the King. Shadwell and Tate went their lumbering © 


way, producing occasional odes and panegyrics. It was under the first 


George, upon the accession of Nicholas Rowe to the laureateship, that the — 


annual production of a New Year’s Ode and a Birthday Ode became the 


Laureate’s recognized duty. These Odes were sung in the Chapel Royal, © 
the orchestration being supplied by the ‘“‘ King’s Band of Music.” Is it~ 


any wonder that the words were dull? Says Pope, in his footnote to his — 


satirical reference in the Dunciad to Colley Cibber’s New Year Odes : 


Made by the Poet Laureate for the time being, to be sung at Court on every New 
Year’s Day, the words of which are happily drowned in the instruments. 


Says Whitehead in his Pathetic Apology for all Laureates, Past, Present 
and to Come : 
His Muse, obliged by sack and pension, 
Without a subject or invention, 
Must certain words in order set 
As innocent as a Gazette. .... 
Content with Boyce’s harmony, 
Who throws on many a worthless lay 
His music and his powers away. 
These New Year and Birthday Odes came from the hard-pushed pens of 
the successive laureates, with unbroken regularity, throughout the rest 
of the eighteenth century. Not until 1813 was a protest heard. Henry 
James Pye died. The Lord Chamberlain, Lord Hertford, offered the 
laureateship to Walter Scott. Scott refused. Southey, albeit somewhat 
piqued at being second choice, accepted. To Croker Southey had written : 
I would not write odes as boys write exercises, at stated times and upon stated 
subjects ; but if it were understood that upon great public events I might either 
write or be silent as the spirit moved, I should now accept the office, as an honour- 
able distinction, which under those circumstances it would become. 


Southey had understood Croker to promise that he should be relieved of 
the annual duty. But on the approach of the second New Year’s Day 
Southey found himself compelled to continue. The annual New Year 
Odes were required of the Laureate throughout the Regency ; and when the 


a 


old King died and George IV came at last to the throne, Mr. Shields, — 


Master of the King’s Music, wrote to Southey : 


Our most gracious and royal master intends to command the performance of an 
Ode at St. James’ on the day fixed for the celebration of his birthday. 
But during the several months delay before the Coronation, wiser counsels 
prevailed. The Ode which Southey prepared was not performed. The old 
custom lapsed, and happily, has not since been renewed. But though 
Southey had accepted the laureateship under the impression that upon 
great public events he “‘ might either write or be silent as the spirit moved,” 


and though he held it for more than twenty years after his exemption from — 


the annual Odes, the office never ceased to spur him. 
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The Laureateship will certainly have this effect upon me [he had written to Neville 


White in 1814] that it will make me produce more poetry than I otherwise should 
have done. 


{ No one who reads doggedly through the many volumes of Southey’s 
“poetical works, can refrain from echoing Byron’s exclamation : 


O Southey ! Southey ! cease thy varied song ! 
A bard may chaunt too often and too long. 


' Southey is an example of one of the perils of the laureateship. Unless the 
laureate have the fine obstinacy of a Robert Bridges, or the craftsman’s 
| conscience of a Tennyson, he is altogether too likely to write because he is 
laureate whether the spirit moves him or not. The effusions of Bridges’ 
' predecessor, Alfred Austin, are a warning. 
| _ Between Southey’s death and our own day, the course of the Jaureate- 
ship is a twice-told tale. The conferring of it upon Wordsworth in his old 
| age was recognition pure and simple. ‘“‘ I will undertake that you shall 
# have nothing required from you,” wrote Sir Robert Peel. The nation 
honoured itself in honouring him. Tennyson gave to the office a dis- 
~ tinction which it had not had since Dryden’s day, and a new significance. 
| For forty-two years he was the voice of England, the celebrant of her 
| beauties, the interpreter of her moods. That the appointment of a successor 
_ to Tennyson should result in an anticlimax was almost inevitable. Swin- 
| burne was available ; but Queen Victoria’s austerely remote “‘ I am told 
| that Mr. Swinburne is the best poet in my dominions,” and Gladstone’s 
~ reply that “ the turbulency of Swinburne’s political opinions make it im- 


ee 


_ possible even to consider his claims to the laurel” put an end to that. 


~ Austin remained laureate for seventeen years. When he died in 1913, Mr. 
_K ipling’s star had risen. Austin Dobson and William Watson were left 


+ 


~ from the earlier group. Messrs. Newbolt, Noyes, Yeats, Masefield, Stephen 


Phillips, Housman, had come to the fore. Thomas Hardy, quietly and 
--unconcernedly pursuing his own way, was becoming more and more 
widely known. But Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister and man of letters, 
_ appointed Robert Bridges. 


This is not the place, and indeed there is no necessity, for me to under- 
take a critical discussion of Bridges’ poetry. Aside from his distinction 


45 a poet, it must now be recognised—despite a little silly talk to the con- 


‘trary—that Bridges played a distinguished part as England’s Poet Laureate. 
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He has gone his own way. He has been what Southey meant to be, but was \ 


not—silent upon public events unless the spirit moved. I know from > 
Bridges himself that he was not indifferent to the honour which the nation - 


conferred upon him in 1913; and every reader of the volume entitled 


October and Other Poems with Occasional Verses on the War must be aware 
how responsive he really was to the nobler and finer moods of that era of 
confusion. But he could be wisely silent. 

Amid the flimsy joys of the uproarious city 

my spirit on those first jubilant days of armistice 

was heavier within me, and felt a profounder fear 

than ever it knew in all the War’s darkest dismay. 

(The Testament of Beauty.) 


Opinion is divided as to whether The Testament of Beauty isa great poem — 


or not. I shall content myself with pointing out that the poem creates an 
interesting precedent in the laureate tradition. The King singles out one 


poet from the rest by naming him the poet of the nation, the Poet Laureate. — 


For sixteen years—from 1913 to 1929—the Laureate responds occasionally — 
to national impulses and moods, but on the whole follows his own rather — 
esoteric bent as an experimenter with unusual and not very widely appreci- 
ated metres. And then, as his life is drawing to a close, he puts all of him- — 


self—his mature wisdom, his philosophy of beauty and his subtle art— 
into a single long poem, which he publishes as Poet Laureate and dedicates 
to the King. That is one way, and I am inclined to think a very good way, 


for a Poet Laureate to respond to the honour which the nation has paid 


him. 
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MR. DE LA MARE’S ISLANDS 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


OST modern books are so terribly purposeful, so very much to 

the point. They are so neat in arrangement, so deftly divided 

into chapters, each of which carries the subject on over another 

pre-arranged stage. They begin so smartly and arrive so 
punctually at the inevitable goal. There is something so slick and polished 
about them that—for instance—it seems almost an insult to read them in 
bed (where all the great stuff is read). Yet they appear to postulate a 
reader who is never more than half awake and, at the slightest sign of 
leisureliness in the author’s manner, will begin frankly to snore. He is a 
reader too, who can think of only one thing at a time ; pause for a moment 
to introduce some little irrelevancy that has just occurred to you, and you 
lose his attention altogether. And, above all, as one would expect from a 
man of such a temperament, he both fears and despises editorial notes. 
They “ distract the attention,” he says. And that, of course, is extremely 
convenient for the writers, who are thereby saved the trouble of men- 
tioning their authorities. And, finally, it is understood that this reader has 
no use for a full index—or, if he has, he doesn’t get one. 

On the last point only does Mr. de la Mare accommodate himself to the 
new tradition. His book* has no index. Yet it cries out for one. It is the 
kind of book that is full of those little tit-bits that you want to read out to 
your wife ; but it is exasperatingly difficult to find them without the aid of 
an index. In every other respect it is my ideal book. It begins with a 
lecture on Desert Islands—‘‘ a lecture,” says Mr. de la Mare in his 
dedication, ‘‘ that was launched under the Auspices of The Royal 
Society of Literature of London many years ago, namely, in 1920, was 
afterwards frequently in Dock again for Repair and then refitted for 
FARTHER ADVENTURES, and so at length became laden with an unconscion- 
able Cargo of Odds and Ends and Flotsam and Jetsam, much of it borrow’d 
from other Vessels infinitely more Seaworthy than itself, and most of that 
concern’d with what are known as ISLANDS, some of them Real, some of 
them Allegorical, and the rest purely Fabulous ; together with a rambling 


Discourse concerning a certain very Famous Man of Letters, viz., DANIEL | 


Deroe, and his Elective Affinity, RoBINSON CrusoE: which, being con- 
cocted in a most Unmethodical Fashion, is now presented to a World 
already groaning under an intolerable Burden of Printed Matter by its 
Humble Servant the Author, and dedicated to his son, Dick, mpccccxxx.”’ 
Which charming explanation, in the manner of an eighteenth-century 
dedication, simply amounts to this: that Mr. de la Mare has written so 


many editorial notes that they occupy four times as much space as the - 


id chal amma emmna 2 Side Pane ead er 
*Desert Islands and Robinson Crusoe. By Walter de la Mare. With d : 
Rex Whistler. Faber and Faber. 21s. ecorations by 
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lecture itself, which they follow in the text. With a complete disregard 
| for conventional ‘‘ form ” and those tyrant “ considerations of space,” he 
| has just gone on adding notes as they occurred to him, or as he felt inclined, 
until the part has become greater than the whole, the commentary more 
important than the thing commented on. 
What an excellent system of book construction ! You have the lecture as 
a nucleus—a poor, truncated, abbreviated affair in itself, but great food for 
thought if the subject be well chosen. The trouble with a lecture is not 
Space, but Time. You are told you may talk for an hour. In a moment of 
inspiration you may hit on a subject almost as stimulating as Mr. de la 
_ Mare’s wonderful choice—Desert Islands. If you are a fluent speaker you 
_ will lose yourself among the by-ways and hedges, until you realise with a 
Start that time is up and the second half of your lecture remains undelivered. 
If you are slow and conscientious, you will somehow manage to reach 
your peroration on the stroke of time, but you will probably lie awake 
half that night cursing yourself for leaving out all the pretty little “ asides ” 
_ that ought to have been said, had time permitted, and now flood in upon 
_ your mind with maddening profusion. I once knew a man who tried to 
_ lecture on Robinson Crusoe in forty minutes. He delivered this lecture 
_ several times, but he told me he always had to arrange a different opening, 
since he never got beyond it. Some subjects are like that ; and “‘ Desert 
_ Islands ” heads the list. As a topic it is simply inexhaustible. 
_ And so we find Mr. de la Mare’s lecture floating serenely, like a cool, 
__ beautiful island, amid a veritable sea of comment. For ten years he has 
lazily allowed his imagination to play upon it. But the lecture itself 
remains isolated, inviolate, distinguished by a larger type. It occupies 
seventy-two pages out of the 265 of which this book is composed. It is 
like an island—and there is a separate essay in that word ; and it is desert 
__ —and there we are off again, for Mr. de la Mare, very rightly, allows the 


: 


on in this connection, a romantic power equal with the sea’s. He has 


perceived that strange affinity, which every traveller knows. One can, 
therefore, see how the thing has grown and grown : not according to any 

plan, but just naturally and charmingly. At the beginning Mr. de la Mare 
seems to have made some effort to discipline his fancy. We begin with five 
_ whole pages without a note. The immediate subject 1s the Tale of Adven- 

_ture—and a very suitable opening for such a lecture as this—and at first 
_ everything goes according to plan. But on page six the lecturer is delivering 
himself as follows : 


< 
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ERATE 


- While there is still any life left in our bones we most of us at least desire to live 

vividly and variously, if not dangerously. It is only the tepid who idolize the happy 
_ medium ; only the too-safe who never risk anything ; only the over-complicated 
who pine after what is nowadays called—and apparently with no intention of irony 
- —the simple life. And though the very derivation of the word proves that “ ad- 
- ventures ” come not for the seeking but are the gift of Fortune, it is none the less 
true that they are the reward of the adventurous. The open eye and heart and 
mind: .5.. 
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At this point Mr. de la Mare, from the audience, interrupts. “ The open — 
eye, and heart and mind ”—he is reminded of how Richard Hakluyt, then 


a scholar at Westminster, went to visit his barrister cousin in the Middle 


Temple and “ found lying open upon his boord certaine bookes of Cos- — 


mographie, with an universall Mappe,” and of how that discovery shaped 
his life. He retells the story as his first editorial note. And a few lines 
lower down, on this same sixth page, the lecturer is so rash as to use the 
word “‘ romantic.” After that fancy gets the bit between its teeth and inter- 
rupts as often as it likes. 

I have indicated what, for lack of a better word, we must call the method 
or plan of the book. Its kernel is, of course, one particular desert island— 
Robinson Crusoe’s. Never has finer tribute been paid to that immortal 
creation. ‘“‘ We believe in it,” says Mr. de la Mare. ‘“‘ We have been there 
—we ourselves.”” But though he cannot add to our faith, he helps us to see 
even more clearly. With reverent, sensitive fingers he seems to turn 
Defoe’s mechanism inside out, so that we can observe just how it works 
and in future will relish it more keenly than before, just as an engineer 
may feel the beauty of a noble bridge more deeply than other men can. 
There is, for instance, the simple, sturdy character of Crusoe, with “ his 
stubborn will-to-stay-alive,” and his “ absurd and entrancing ’’ industry. 
(Defoe, by the way, was one of the most industrious of men.) That is an 
essential part of the plan. Mr. de la Mare has made me understand, as I 
never did before, that any other kind of character would have been intoler- 
able—would have obstructed the view. Even as it is, you sometimes feel 
that you are only getting glimpses of the island behind Crusoe’s vast 
umbrella. For, after all, the island’s the thing. The romance is in the 
island, not in Crusoe ; it is not necessary to wade through Defoe’s wretched. 
pot-boiling sequel to understand that. We are grateful to Crusoe for show- 
ing us round; but we wish that he had always remembered to speak 
respectfully of the island which made him immortal. Listen to Mr. de la 
Mare : 


How still and clear that island of Crusoe’s is, how near and small. An ample sky 


must arch it over though we seldom lift our eyes to it. At echo of gun a crying host 


of birds flies up ; then quiet descends again. The sea stretches around us in its 
concave immensity, and it is with a shocked astonishment that we realise the 


continent of America is in sight from the hill-top. No, not the continent; only 


the islands about the mouth of the Oroonoque. But we thought we were alone. 


I interrupt this time—to say brutally that those islands of the Oroonoque © 


were a detestable blunder: they should never have been there. At least 
one small reader of Robinson Crusoe could not believe in them, and doesn’t 
yet. Defoe never wrote a book without making some mistake of this kind. 
It was his otherwise delightful trick of verisimilitude that led him astray. 


ee ee ee 
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Yet in this case, ironically enough, truth would have made a better story 
than fiction. From the island of Juan Fernandez (where Selkirk, Crusoe’s — 


“ original,” spent his four-and-a-half lonely years) no land is in sight. 
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_ And that suggests another digression—the habit is catching. It was 
part of Defoe’s method to avoid the dramatic “ curtain.” Such a thing is 
unusual in real life ; true stories have their own delightful, flavoursome 

| way of drifting on to some indefinite conclusion. A “ curtain ” gives a 
mechanical effect. Defoe knew this, and since it was always his object 
(and the secret of his charm) to represent his stories as true, he became a 
master of the art of anti-climax. It was for this reason, surely, that there is 
no rescue scene in Robinson Crusoe—that visitors begin to arrive gradually 
in boatloads, first the cannibals, then those lugubrious Spaniards, Will 
Atkins and the rest, until the island is full of noisy people, and we find our- 
selves leaving it without formal farewell, and almost without regret. 

Yet the whole atmosphere of a desert island adventure is tinged by the 

_ longing to escape from it (if we do not share that longing how can we share 
Crusoe’s feelings when he finds that his home-made boat is too heavy to 
launch ?) and the greatest moment in it must always be when the white 
sails of the rescue-ship heave in sight. 

| _ Let us see what the true story—Selkirk’s story—makes of that moment. 

_ Alexander Selkirk was the argumentative son of a Scottish cobbler. All 

_ the way from Kinsale, round Cape Horn to Juan Fernandez, he had been 

arguing with his commander, Captain Thomas Stradling, of the Cinque 

_ Ports galley (then sailing in company with Captain William Dampier on 

_ the St. George). No doubt he liked the look of Juan Fernandez, where the 

_ crews now first took their ease—its mountainous interior, its fertile valleys 

_and pleasant, shady beach. There were flocks of goats too (the legacy of 

_ some previous visiting ship), and cabbage palms in plenty, and “ seals 

_ swarm as thick about it as if they had no other place to live in.” Some of 

_ Dampier’s men were planting parsnips and turnips on shore. One might 

live here well enough : and without fear of contradiction. And then the 

voyage went on and was singularly unsuccessful, which no doubt led to 

_ more recriminations on board the Cinque Ports ; and in May, 1704, they 

found themselves once more off Juan Fernandez, and Selkirk, looking at it 

over the side, determined that he would not live on the same ship with the 
impossible Stradling for another hour. So he was put ashore at his own 
request. (Dampier had left them, or the quarrel would, no doubt, have 

7 been composed.) That was the undignified beginning of this great ad- 

venture. . . . Then nearly five years of solitude, with no Man Friday, 

_ only occasional Spaniards, from whom he hid in the trees, knowing the 

Spaniards better than did Defoe ; living at first on fishes and seal-flesh, 

without salt, until his stomach turned against it and he learned to run so 

quickly that he could catch the mountain goats, and thereafter killed and 
~ ate them at the rate of two or three a week ; growing long whiskers—red 
ones, for a crown ; teaching the goats to dance before him for his amuse- 

_ ment (and a good deal more amusing than a gramophone }), or singing over 

_ the psalms ‘‘ so that he said he was a better Christian than ever he was 

before, or than, he was afraid, he should ever be again.” It might have 

~ comforted him a little if he had known that Stradling and the rest were 


languishing miserably at Lima in a Spanish gaol. 


ee 
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And then the final moment, for which we have been tensely waiting 
all the time. The evening of January 31, 1709, and an English ship in the 
offing. A boat is lowered and is pulled in towards the shore in the gathering 
darkness. It is just possible to see the men in her: a gaunt, hard-bitten 
lot (they have had a terrible passage round Cape Horn) sparsely clad in 
linen drawers and short jackets—for they were inveigled on board without 
being told their destination, and when, at Madeira, they were given the 
choice between wine to warm them inside and new clothes to warm them 
outside, they all chose the wine. . . . Alexander Selkirk runs headlong to 
his carefully prepared beacon in the wood. With trembling fingers he 
applies a light. It bursts into flame. Back to the shore. And then—well, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, on the ship, seeing the smoke curling up among 
the trees and, not unnaturally, fearing Spaniards, fires a signal of recall ; 
the boat turns back ; and Selkirk falls upon his knees on the sandy beach — 
in an agony of mind such as only castaways know. But next morning it all 
comes right. They send ashore again, and the boat’s crew are astonished 
at the sight of a wild, half-clad figure, running about the shore waving a 
“‘ white ensign ”—no doubt, an old shirt. He could hardly speak, seem- 
ing to utter his words “‘ by halves ” (Why, if he so often sang the psalms ? 
Fiction seems to have the better of it here, for Crusoe habitually talked 
aloud to himself, as you would expect any castaway to do); but he 
managed to direct them to a landing place. Then they greeted him and 
took him on board, where was Dampier—now acting as pilot—who re- 
membered him kindly ; and they all admired him, and gave him of their 
best, and listened eagerly to his story, and sent the ship’s bull-dog on 
shore to race against him, when he “ tired ” the dog every time ; and 
Woodes Rogers nicknamed him “‘ Governor” of Juan Fernandez, and 
took quite a fancy to him, and made him mate of the Duke ; and so he - 
sailed away to further adventures. It may be blasphemy, but I call that a 
better ending than Defoe’s. re 

Defoe is secure upon his pedestal. Nobody could or would pull him 
down. (And I fancy he himself would be the first to agree that you cannot 
always improve upon the truth.) That was a niggling criticism of mine—a 
kind of editorial note, feebly imitating Mr. de la Mare, who now adds to 
his fame the title of the greatest of all self-editors. With what a sure and 
easy touch has he illuminated the figure of Defoe : ‘ 

There is another greatness which is not dependent on any extreme of originality, 

but consists in the attraction afforded by the ideas, characteristics and sentiments 

of the vast majority of mankind made lucid and articulate. Great writers of this 
order . . . inherit a continually renewed following both from the many and the 
few. Their writing is usually of the earth earthy, their ideals are substantive and 
rational, their subject-matter is of the texture of daily and common life. And of all 
such writers none with so solid and acute an understanding, surely, ever crept so 


os and kept so close to the normal intelligence and experience of mankind as | 
efoe. 


And the style—‘ that drab, surprising, go-as-you-please entrancing prose 
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of his, ‘ everywhere beautiful, but plain and homely’”’. ‘“We never seem 
to catch him pen on lip.” All this has been said before, of course, but 
never quite so satisfyingly. And the other islands and the other castaways 
—all history and fiction is studded with them—each gets its notice here, 
from Utopia and Gulliver’s Travels and The Man in the Moon to Swiss 
Family Robinson. “‘ As cocoa is to champagne, so are the adventures of 
Mr. Robinson to our Crusoe’s—as nutritious, it may be, but less exhilarat- 
ing.” The lecture ends on a somewhat graver note : 


Does not a voice out of “ the little nowhere of the mind ” astonish every one of 
us at times with its insistent—“‘ Robin Crusoe! Robin Crusoe! Poor Robin 
Crusoe ! Where are you? Where have you been?” Indeed an hour will come, 
as it came to Defoe himself in Ropemaker’s Alley, on April 26th, 1731, when, 
braving disaster, we shall be compelled, whether we will or not, to follow it into the 
unknown, and on the wings of the imagination flee away towards Ultima Thule, 
skirting latitudes even remoter than that of 9 degrees 22 minutes north of the line. 


- Poor little Robinson Crusoes. It was like Mr. de la Mare to remind us so 
_ gently of that. w 
Then come the notes—the major part of the book—and how shall we 
_ praise them ? It is impossible to describe them in a few sentences, and if 
_ you decide to proceed by quotation it is impossible to know where to begin. 
Merely to catalogue them would be an insult. There are notes on loneliness, 
- on the miser, the criminal and the hermit, on the romance enshrined in the 
_ Old Testament, on fellowship and on drugs; on islands, volcanic and 
— coral, and on “that notorious little three-cornered island” which the 
_ Englishman calls “‘ home” ; on the merchant adventurers and Christopher 
_ Columbus and the meaning of the word ‘“‘ marooned ”’; on turnips and 
_ goat’s flesh broiled, and the images on Easter Island, and a hundred other 
_ subjects; with quotations from Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, Mr. William 
_ Beebe, Miss Rose Macaulay, Sir John Mandeville, Lamb, Shakespeare 
and dozens more. If this is one of the best books of recent times, it is 
because it is by the best kind of author—a poet who is also a scholar. 
__ The production of the book is beyond criticism. The type is clear and 
_ elegant. Mr. Rex Whistler’s illustrations in collotype afford yet another 
~ example of what can be done by this admirable engraving process, to which 
- modern book-producers owe so much. They are in black and white. 
_ Their success is chiefly due, no doubt, to the vigour and humour of the 
_ designs—to the perfectly appropriate spirit, for instance, depicted on the 
_ faces of the Crusoe and the mermaid in the decoration on the end-papers, 
_ the mermaid starting aside in maidenly alarm, and the Crusoe looking as 
startled at this strange encounter as Mr. Pickwick in the wrong bedroom at 
- the White Horse Hotel. But when all that is said, the anonymous collotype 
_ worker should also get his personal word of praise. This is a book of which 
~ everyone connected with it may feel proud. 
- Why cannot we have more books like this ? Why cannot other authors 
start out adventurously, in this haphazard way, as Dickens also did in 
U 
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Pickwick Papers, without knowing where they are going to end? Why 
won’t they just meander, turning aside here and there as fancy leads ? But 
it is useless to argue. The tyrant Construction has them by the scruff of 
the neck, shoving them relentlessly along the straight and obvious path, 
For another book like this we shall probably have to wait on Mr. de la 
Mare. And then it won’t be quite like this. This is unique. 
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| THE METRE OF THE TESTAMENT 
} OF BEAUTY 


By CICELY BOAS 


HE appearance of The Testament of Beauty in November, 1929 
was attended by several phenomena. There was the astounding 
fact that so great a masterpiece of hard thinking should be brought 
S out on its author’s eighty-fifth birthday ; there were the un- 
| precedented advance sales, which took the booksellers by surprise. Not 
} the least among the phenomena, however, was the fact that although the 
} book had run through five or six editions in its first month, and probably 
} graced the drawing-room table of everyone who pretended to intellect, it 
| was impossible during those first few weeks to come across anyone who 
} had read it. 
| JDozens possessed it ; hundreds had dipped into it ; thousands were 
_ expressing their opinion of its peculiarities. High among the thousands 
| rose the voice of Dean Inge, speaking incisively two months after the book 
} had appeared : “I hate loose metre,” he was heard to say, “ even more 
| than loose living.” If since then he has found time to read the book, it is 
__ to be wondered whether he is now converted to loose metre. 
_ Apart from its actual length, four peculiarities of the poem daunted its 
__ would-be readers: the small print ; the absence of initial capitals ; the 
__ unusual spelling ; and the rhythm of the much discussed “ loose alexan- 
_ drines.” It will be seen that none of these points has much bearing on the 
_ thought of the poem, and it is therefore all-important for the serious 
student to get them cleared away as quickly as possible, in order to begin 
as study of Bridges’ philosophy. 
_ The first two points are easily explained. The small print, we are told, 
is due to Bridges’ objection to his verses “‘ turning over ” at the ends: it 
' can be neutralised for the present by the use of a magnifying glass, later 
is perhaps by the production of a quarto edition. The absence of initial capi- 
tals is largely a question of fashion : it is becoming more and more usual 
"in modern verse, and it is not unlikely that in a few years’ time all poetry 
~ will be printed so. It has another purpose, however. It breaks down the 
- convention that each verse is rhythmically a separate unit, complete in 
_ itself, and allied to the other verses only by the sense of the words ; thus 
_ it helps to make the poem one musical whole, swinging on its way, with 
verses acting merely as breathmarks for the reader. This idea should be 
borne in mind throughout the reading of the poem. 
~The spelling is a more serious consideration. ‘The casual glancer speaks 
- of it in an injured tone, as though it were purposely invented to annoy and 
bewilder him. Let him try reading the poem aloud, and he will soon 
_ find that the spelling is adjusted simply as a guide to the reader. Take such 
examples as “‘ hav ” and “ wer ” for “ have ” and “ were ”. There are two 
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distinct pronunciations of these words in common use, and it would save — 


the reader many a slip if all writers indicated which was intended. When a 


bride says : ‘“‘ to have and to hold,” she clearly spells it “ have,” but when I | 
say : ‘‘ I meant to hav told you ” I shall in future spell it “ hav.” Equally 
when Antony told the Romans that Caesar was considered ambitious, he 


added : “‘ If it were so, it was a grievous fault,” spelling it “ were ” for 


emphasis ; but when I say “if I wer you,” I shall now spell it “ wer.” ‘ 
Antony would also have been grateful to Bridges for his differentiation of 2 
the two forms of “ that,” for it would have elucidated his speech if he could 


have written : 


Iam .. . a plain blunt man, ; 
That love my friend ; and thatt they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 


This of course Bridges has borrowed from the German “ das ” and “ dass.”” 
But there are other spellings more revolutionary than the mere dropping © 


or doubling of a letter. There is “ spredd ” for “ spread” and “ redd ” 
for “ read,” and these are accounted for by the desire to emphasise the 
shortness of the syllable. “ Redd ” is particularly helpful as a means of 
distinguishing the past tense from the present. 

Then there are Chaucerian mannerisms, “ estopp’d ” and ‘‘ Goddes,” 
and one asks oneself why these devices are used for filling out the metre 
when it has been established from the first verse that metre is Bridges’ 
slave not his master ? The answer would seem to be “‘ euphony,” in other 
words, music, and a certain superior dignity in such phrases as “‘ Goddes 
foe,” “ Goddes love ” over the rather spluttering ‘‘ God’s foe ” ‘“‘ God’s 
love.” These, and a very few more well-thought-out departures from 
common usage, constitute all the deviations, which, when compared with 
the inconsistent meaningless spellings of Milton, seem a mere trifle, and 
helpful once they are understood. 


These three difficulties in the actual printing of the book being disposed _ 


of, we come to the question of the metre. First a distinction must be 


drawn between metre and rhythm. Rhythm in verse is to metre what 


rhythm in music is to time. Rhythm is the spirit : metre is the letter. But 


as all rhythm in music is based on time, so all rhythm in poetry is based — 


on metre. Modern musicians depart much further from strict time than 
their predecessors, and modern poets, though a little behind their musical 
brethren, are following them. This does not mean that modern poets are 
unaware of the laws of metre : Bridges himself has long been recognised as 
a master of them. There are therefore two separate points to be studied : 
the manner in which Bridges adapted his metre to the required rhythm, 
and the use he made of his rhythm to help his meaning. 

It has been said that the reason why poetry is so little read now-a-days 
is that the majority of people read too fast. Perhaps this is due to the library 
habit : the van will call for the book to-morrow, we must finish it to-night. 
It may also be due to a tendency to read for subject rather than for style, for 
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‘| we live in a materialistic age. Now it is scarcely more possible for the aver- 
_ age man to appreciate poetry without hearing it read aloud than to appreciate 
music without hearing it played. There are of course connoisseurs who 
can do it, just as there are musicians who prefer reading a score in their 
bedrooms to hearing it performed by an orchestra. The average man, 
given a song to look at, will read the words, get a rough idea of the speed 
and phrasing, and, if he likes the look of it, will rush to the piano and try it 
| Over, or probably get a musical friend to play it for him. Similarly, if a 
| poem takes his fancy in a book or magazine he will immediately, perhaps 
“unconsciously, begin to read it aloud. 

The casual glancer at The Testament of Beauty will probably reply 
| triumphantly, “ Yes, but that’s just the trouble : it is so difficult to read 
} aloud.” Must we measure Bridges’ work by the capability of the casual 
| glancer ? Does not a César Franck sonata require considerable practice 
| before it can be adequately rendered? If an early nineteenth-century 
} Pianist, brought up on Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn, were 
) suddenly confronted with such a sonata, he would surely take the same 
| view of it as the early twentieth-century poetry-reader is inclined to 
_ take of the Testament. He would be so bewildered by the sound that he 
ea would never reach the sense. We know what value to give to every syllable 
/_ in our everyday speech, but poets have taught us for centuries that common 
__ speech must be distorted to make it into verse. 

Shakespeare harnessed all speech into iambic pentameters, and there are 
__ two methods of speaking Shakespeare, the poetic method, and the modern 
prose method, which often loses the rhythm altogether. In either case we 
know from centuries of training that the line contains five iambic feet, and 
that any deviation is an irregularity. We say “‘ The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” being careful not to accent the “ ty ” of “ quality,” yet conscious 
all the time that it carries an accent. A vast number of Shakespeare s lines 
contains such tacit accents. We never lose consciousness of the iambic 


me 
% 


_declaim : ‘‘ To be or not to be, that is the question.” 
5 


Such renderings should be impossible in the Testament, because 
Bridges is teaching us not to allow the alexandrine to establish itself 
_ tyrannically. We are not to try to scan every verse slavishly, but to Sey 
each word as the English language requires it to be accented, with no regar 

_ for feet or verses at all. Throughout the poem the metre—not the rhythm— 
_ isso broken that it is scarcely ever possible to feel that there ought to be an 
accent on a syllable because it occupies a certain position in the aN 
~ although the sense requires it to be unaccented. We therefore have only 
~ to take care of the words, and the rhythm will take care of itself—because 
; - Bridges has been before us and has taken the very greatest care of the 
_ rhythm. His transition from the regular metre of the poets to his own 
a peculiar free rhythm is very interesting to follow, because he is no devotee 
of so-called “ free verse ”’ and his verses, though “ loose,” are still alexan- 


be . ° . b» ) . ° ° . : 
d drines. An alexandrine, when it is not “ loose,” consists of six iambic feet 


oo 
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And both did gnash their teeth, and both did threaten life. (Spenser). 


Bridges is making use not only of a vast English vocabulary, but also of 
Latin, Greek, Italian, and a huge collection of proper names and technical — 
terms, culled from numberless languages and phraseologies. He cannot be : 
deterred by considerations of metre from saying anything he wishes to say, — 
and it is to the fearless use of the dactyl and anapaest that his metre owes — 
a great measure of its peculiarity. Not only are certain words dactyls or 
anapaests in themselves, but owing to the large number of small words 
which are essential to English grammar, frequent dactylic and anapaestic — 
phrases are inevitable, since a pure iambic verse pre-supposes an accent on 
every alternate syllable, which in English would mean frequent accents 
on very unimportant words. In English, therefore, it is very often necessary 
to have two short unaccented syllables together. The difference between 
Bridges’ handling of this difficulty and that of former poets lies in the fact 
that whereas most poets scan by feet, Bridges often scans by syllables. 
So long as his verse contains twelve syllables—and he sometimes allows it © 
one or two extra ones—it is considered an hexameter, even though it may 
contain only five or even four accents. Thus he gets over the difficulty of 
dactylic and anapaestic words and phrases. This is an entirely new depar- 
ture in scansion, for hitherto it has been considered essential that a hexa- 
meter should contain six accents, and extra unaccented syllables have had 
to be inserted as supernumeraries. As an example, such verses as the 
following would, according to old ideas, be considered pentameters : 


The path was narrowing and the company few ; 


Truly the Soul returneth the Body’s loving ; 
Alaric, Tamurlane, Attila, and Zingis Khan. 


None of these can comfortably carry more than five accents, yet all are 
hexameters according to Bridges’ ruling because they contain twelve or 
more syllables. 

Again, in the matter of inversions, Bridges refuses to be bound by 
convention. It has hitherto been accepted that it is unwise to invert the 
accent until the metre is established in the reader’s ear. Bridges, as we have 
seen, definitely does not wish to establish his metre, and we therefore find 
the two opening “ alexandrines,” the beginning of the whole poem, run- 
ning thus : 


= 


Mortal Prudence, handmaid of divine Providence, 
hath inscrutable reckoning with Fate and Fortune. 


These two verses carry out the alexandrine idea only in possessing twelve 
syllables each, that is, if “ reckoning ” be counted as two syllables only, 
and who shall say how they are to be scanned ? They are like two great 
chords at the opening of a symphony, before the rhythm has begun : they 
are like a rocky beach over which we have to push our boat, before we can 
launch it on the smooth clearness of : ‘‘ We sail a changeful sea through 
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halcyon days and storm ’”—one of the most perfect alexandrines in the 
book. There is a warning in these opening lines of the rugged difficulties to 
come ; the smooth sailing lasts only for one verse, and then “ our stedfast 
| purpose trembles like as the compass in a binnacle,” an arrangement of 
a which makes one almost feel the jarring shiver of the compass- 
| needle. 

And this brings us to the second point, the use which Bridges makes of 
| his rhythm to help his meaning. Every subtlety of rhythm in the Testament 
| may be considered to have a bearing on the sense of the passage, often no 
| doubt consciously, for Bridges was keenly aware of the possibilities of his 
} tools, but probably as often unconsciously, because to a poet with a musical 
ear the sense brings its sound with it. It is interesting to examine a passage 
| from this point of view. Take for instance the description of waterfowl on a 
| marsh : 


As well might be with one who wendeth lone his way 
Beside the watchful dykes of the flat Frisian shore, 
What hour the wading tribes, that make their home and breed 
Numberless on the marshy polders, creep unseen 
Widely dispersed at feed, and silent neath the sun 

The low unfeatured landscape seemeth void of life— 
When without warning suddenly all the legion’d fowl 
Rise from their beauties’ ambush in the reedy beds, 
And on spreed wings with clamorous ecstasy 
Carillioning in the air manoeuvre, and where they wheel 
Transport the broken sunlight, shoaling in the sky .. . 
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The first three verses, being perfectly regular, give the feeling of walking 
_ along one of the straight dykes with all the level marsh on either hand : 


numberless on the marshy polders 


rf. 


_ for two verses to our even walk, till we are aroused by the change of 
rhythm of the word “ suddenly,” which may be said to represent the 
moment of the birds’ rising. We return to the even metre for one more 
- verse—‘ rise from their beauties’ ambush in the reedy beds ”—during 
which we are looking at the flat levels from which the birds have risen : after 
_ that the tramp of feet has stopped, and we know, if we consider it, that we 
_ are standing still now, startled, watching the birds. ‘The next three verses 
give, with their broken rhythm, one of the most striking pictures of a big 
_ flight of wildfowl on the wing that it is possible to conceive. 

__ Such uses of rhythm to help the sense confront one on every page, but 
they must be read aloud to be appreciated. What could give a stronger 
feeling of drowsiness than the six long heavy syllables in the verse : 

Se Sometimes when slowly from the deep sleep of fatigue ? 


; \ Vhat more emphatic to convey the rush to disaster of the Second Crusade 
- 
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They wer impell’d as madly, journey’d as blindly } 
and perish’d as miserably as the thoughtless voles ? H 
i 


Let us beware of making any attempt to scan these two verses as alex- 
andrines : they carry five and four accents respectively, although each has 
the twelve syllables of the alexandrine, and their accents are placed where 
common English speech would have them place, and this speeding up by 
a reduction of the number of accents gives a sense of rapid downfall, while 
rhythm is preserved by the use of the three phrases balancing one ahola 
with precisely similar accents. 4 
Bridges occasionally allows a pentameter among his hexameters, and it 
is a lesson to those who suggest that he does not consider the number of 
feet in his verses at all, that whenever he introduces a pentameter, he 
indents it, so that the reader may be prepared for the loss of a foot. There 
is always a reason for the irregularity. One such case occurs in the passage 
on the formation of habits. After six verses growing more and mot 
regular in rhythm to give the effect of the growing habit, we come to : { 
For the least brain-wave ; 
or timid rippling of self-consciousness can rob 

the bodily movements of their nativ grace. : 


The emphasis needed by the two long syllables ‘“‘ brain-wave ” itself 
suggests the force of that brain-wave to upset the habit, and when we reach 
the bodily movements, we find that so necessary is it to break the metre in 
concert with the broken habit, that a pentameter has been allowed to 
mark the occasion. A similar device is the sudden pentameter : | 


uttermost forms of all things that shall be, 


the shortening of the verse giving the desired sense of finality. 

Very subtle in its effect is Bridges’ use of rhyme ; the more so because h 
uses it so seldom. It occurs nearly always in his more descriptively 
poetical passages where he wants a very smooth and musical sound, and hi 
long ago abandoned the old-fashioned convention of putting the rhymin 
words only at the end of the verses, and now places them as accente 
syllables anywhere in the verse. A beautiful example of his sudden rhymin 
is the description of the ‘Toulouse poets : 

the fair fields of France 
gave birth to myriad poets and singers unknown, 
who in a main flight gathering their playful flock 
\ settled in Languedoc, on either side the Rhone . 


There is a music and a sense of exuberance about the sudden rhyme, and 
the enclosure of “ flock—Languedoc”’ between ‘‘ unknown—Rhone ” 
gives a feeling like the quartering of a coat-of-arms. 
The passage comparing wine first with the scent of pine-trees and then 
with mellow violins is melodiously rhymed : a 
. . . forested pines, | 

when neath their scorching screens they fume the slumberous air ; : 

: 

‘ 


> 
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and to the mind exhilarating, expelling care, 
even as those well-toned viols, matured by time, which once, 
when the Muse visited Italy to prepare 
r a voice of beauty for the joy of her children, 
wer fashion’d by Amati and Stradivari and still, 
treasured in their mellow shapeliness, fulfil... . 


Again, in the exquisite pages describing the scents of a garden, inlaid 
| rhymes constantly occur to add smoothness and melody : 
i Of the tormented sun-ball, chequering the grey wall . . . 


Lily-of-the-Vale, Violet, Verbena, Mignonette ... . 
with such warfare of hues as a painter might choose. . . . 


| Rhyme seems to be a glad thing to him, for it often characterises his 
| descriptions of things which have delighted him: it is part of his love for 
} the musical sound of words : 

Sr and the names that held 

place in my heart and now shall hav place in my line 

a wer Avignon, Belcaire, Montelimar, Narbonne, 

Béziers, Castelnaudary, Béarn and Carcasonne. . . . 


he matter of the poem is religion, philosophy, and poetry : the manner is 
music, and we know that we have here a composer who is master of the 
_ laws of harmony and counterpoint. If he has broken the laws, it is not 
- through ignorance, as many so-called poets break them in the present day, 
_ because they are too lazy to learn them. When Bridges breaks the laws of 
prosody, it is in the same spirit that Wagner broke the laws of music and that 
| ps hrist broke the laws of Moses—that he may build a new law out of the 
old. He breaks not to destroy, but to develop, and such breaking is usually 
~ received by the world at first with horror, but later with homage. 
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A LITERARY FRAUD 


By R. W. CHAPMAN 


TELL this story not because it is of the smallest consequence, but 
because it contains ingredients of mystery and luck such as do not © 
often cross the path of a literary drudge. It has this further merit, 
that part of the mystery is still unsolved, and is perhaps insoluble. 


All that we know—and those who choose may know a great deal—of ~ 


Hester Lynch Piozzi, still best known as Mrs. Thrale, the rich brewer’s 
lion-hunting, blue-stockinged wife, disposes us to credit her with the 
gentle art of making enemies. She had also the straighter art of making ~ 
and keeping friends. It is fashionable to-day to think of her second marriage 
as a blameless romance, and to say that the old bear Johnson and his 
friends were inexcusably harsh in their condemnation of it. I am not sure 
that this theory fits all the facts ; but whatever Mrs. Piozzi’s indiscretions, 
she lived them down bravely ; as a married widow, and as again a widow, 
she led a long life and a merry one, and celebrated her eightieth birthday 
by dancing far into the night. 

It must have been late in life that Mrs. Piozzi made an enemy who, if 
he was not mentally deranged, was an extraordinarily good and long hater. 
The relevant facts are these. When an old lady living at Bath, Mrs. Piozzi 
took a fancy to William Augustus Conway, a very young, very handsome, 
and not very successful actor. Conway was, in Jane Austen’s phrase, the 
natural son of Someone—perhaps of the Marquis of Hertford. Mrs. 
Piozzi, and her friend Mrs. Penelope Pennington, made much of him ; 
paid him visits, gave him books, wrote him letters, condoled with him on 
his sorrows ; chief of which seem to have been a boil on his graceful 
neck, and the coldness of a Miss Stratton, who jilted him. But they could 
not make his fortune on the boards ; and in the end he went to America, 
where, after vicissitudes, he found his own solution, jumping overboard on a 
voyage from New York to Charleston, in January 1828. 

At some later time began the activites of the enemy, whom I will call Z, 
(Z. is for Zoilus, see the index to Martial’s Epigrams). Z. found some of 
Mrs. Piozzi’s letters to Conway, which had been sold with Conway’s 
other effects, in the possession of a Mrs. Ellet of South Carolina, and from 
her obtained copies of them. These he published in 1843, when John 
Russell Smith of 4 Old Compton Street, London, issued an anonymous 
pamphlet, Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written when she was eighty, to 
William Augustus Conway. An elaborate preface maintained that the erotic 
significance of the letters was unmistakable ; and special attention was 
directed to certain passages. 

This preface has unusual features. It is not uncommon for editors to 
claim that they are more accurate than their fellows ; it is not very surpris- 
ing that an editor should claim, in a preface, that he has preserved not 
only the words of his text, but also its spelling, its punctuation, and its 
capitals ; but who ever heard of an editor who swore an affidavit to that 
effect before a Commissioner of Deeds ? Yet that is what Z. tells us in his 
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preface that he had done. He swore to Joseph Strong in New York, on 
14 September, 1842, that “‘ these copies agree with the originals in every 
_Tespect as to spelling, punctuation, capitals . . . or passages marked em- 
phatically by single or double dashes, separated from each other, whether 
__ between words or passages, or underneath them,” and more of even greater 
precision, down to the form and size of the commas and the semi-colons. 

In face of these solemn protestations it required no knowledge of 

| detective fiction or of the new psychology to suspect that what Z. so strange- 
__ ly disclaimed was, in fact, just what he had done. An accomplished Bos- 
_~ tonian scholar and collector, Mr. Percival Merritt, long harboured, the con- 
 viction that Z.’s fraud lay in tampering with the punctuation of his docu- 
__ ments. But he was not able to bring it to proof. He exhumed the life and 
| death of Conway ; he dug up Joseph Strong ; he hunted for the Letters. 
_ But though he found a letter from Mrs. Piozzi to Conway—which was as 
| harmless as he was sure it would be—the letters published by Z. eluded his 
_ search. But at last his industry was rewarded, and in the files of the 
__ Athenaeum he found Mrs. Ellet herself. That lady was only eleven years 
_ old when, according to Z.’s statement, she bought the letters ; but her 
husband, a professor of chemistry, may have been the purchaser. In any 
_ case Mrs. Ellet was a literary lady (co-author of The Court Circles of the 
Republic, Hartford, Conn., 1869) and was the owner of the Piozzi-Conway 
_ correspondence. In a letter to the Athenaeum dated July 1862 she de- 
~ nounced Z. for a liar and a forger—but without naming him. She had 
_ not given him, as he pretended, authority to publish ; and the letters had 
_ been “ so garbled and distorted as to change their character.” In a subse- 
_ quent article (Athenaeum, g August 1862) based on Mrs. Ellet’s material, 
' the details of the fraud were exposed. Mr. Merritt now had all the clues 
he needed ; and in 1927 he published The True Story of the So-called 
_ Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi—In Defence of an Elderly Lady—a little 
book of great elegance both in substance and in form, and a very gallant 
vindication of a lady’s fame. 
' For reasons which remain obscure—perhaps prudential, perhaps artistic 
_ —Z. had limited himself to a very difficult kind of crime. If one 1s allowed 
to alter punctuation, and punctuation only, it is not easy to make cheese 
~ look like chalk. But he had his reward in a verdict of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (Nov. 1881) which took the line that “ a forger would have pro- 
ceeded in a more unreserved manner” and would have interpolated 
_ “tender expressions” of an unequivocal kind. In fact, when Z. had 
_ finished marking the cards, there were only two trumps in his hand. One 
of these—the ace—is the subject of my story. According to the Athenaeum, 
- Mrs. Piozzi, urging Conway to forget the girl who had jilted him, and was 
~ not worthy of him, exhorted him in these terms : 

Exalted thy love-dejected heart—and rise superior to such narrow minds. Do 
not, however, fancy she will ever be punished in the way you mention. No, no ; 
she’ll wither on the thorny stem, dropping the faded and ungathered leaves. 
+: 


4 -Z. printed thus : 
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EXALT THY LOVE: DEJECTED HEART—and rise superior, etc. | 
His comment is : : 
That Mrs. Piozzi was in love . . . is beyond doubt, if her own words have any 
meaning. In the sixth letter indeed, where she exhorts him to “ exalt his love,” she 
seems most significantly, though figuratively, to invite him to bestow his love upon” 

' herself,—typified as ‘‘ the flower produced in colder climates, which is. sought 
- for in old age ’—in preference to the young “‘ China rose, of no good scent on 
flavour,” for which he seems to have had a partiality. ¥ 
Mrs. Ellet, and Mr. Merritt after her, had no difficulty in showing that _ 
the words of which Z. made so much were perfectly harmless. But the 
question might still have been asked, how came Mrs. Piozzi to use this” 
rather odd form of words—* exalt thy love-dejected heart.” In May, 
1928, soon after reading Mr. Merritt’s book, I spent a week-end in Cam-_ 
bridge : a place which I never miss an excuse of visiting, for its beauty, its 
lettered hospitality, and because it possesses the most romantic—that is, - 
the cheapest—bookshop in England. I made no startling find that Satur- 
day afternoon; but I came away with Goldsmith’s edition of Parnell’s q 
Poems, 1770 ; a book of no great value, though it ranks as a first edition of ~ 
Goldsmith, yet worth eighteenpence. When I went to bed I turned over the — 
pages, and found myself reading this line : ; 

Exalt thy love-dejected heart : 


The poem is called A Fairy Tale in the Ancient English Style. It tells a 


Edwin of the Green, an amiable hunchback, “felt the charm of Edith’s 
eyes,” but that Edith preferred a rival. Edwin accordingly “ with slighted — 
passion pac’d along, all in the moony light,” and unwittingly invaded the — 
realm of faery. When challenged, a 
the swain, whose vent’rous soul 
No fears of magic art controul, 
Advance’d in open sight ; 
““ Nor have I cause of dreed,” he said, 
““ Who view, by no presumption led, 
Your revels of the night. 
“Twas grief, for scorn of faithful love, 
Which made my steps unweeting rove, 
Amid the nightly dew.” 
“°Tis well,” the gallant cries again, 
“ We fairies never injure men 
. Who dare to tell us true. 
“ Exalt thy love-dejected heart, 
Be mine the task, or ere we part, 
To make thee grief resign.” | 
Thus the case of Edwin and Edith and the fairy was very much the case of © 
Conway and Miss Stratton and Mrs. Piozzi. Parnell was still a popular 
poet, and the quotation was probably familiar. 
The exposure of this remarkable fraud may now be regarded as complete. 
But another century may well pass without shedding light on its motive. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LOVE TOWN 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY.) 


IR,—I am far from quarrelling with anything your reviewer said about my translation of 

Riccardo Bacchelli’s Love Town, though, if the title went against the book, the blame 
and the penalty—lie partly on the publisher, who chose the title out of several suggested 
alternatives. 

I only write this letter because he raises the perennial question of what translation shoul 
be : to use his words, should it transpose, or should it seek to transmute ! ? 

Personally, I think the transmutation theory is dangerous, and that the operation of 
transmuting is only rarely practicable. Florio transmuted Montaigne, it is true, but at 
what expense of accuracy ? On the other hand, can it be said that Scott-Moncrieff, a superb” 
translation of Proust, transmuted the original 7 ? Having compared some of his passages 
closely with the French, I do not think so. 

But let us take Bacchelli. I do not really gather from Mr. Arrowsmith’s words whether he 
is familiar with Bacchelli’s style. It is unique in modern Italian literature : its very syntax has 
a personal colour. The workings of his mind, by turns lyrical, sensual, ironic and almost 
pedantically moralistic, give rise to inequalities, abrupt transitions and shapes of sentence 
which are unmistakeably Bacchelli’s and Bacchelli’s only. To support me in this statement 
I unhesitatingly appeal to my friend Mario Praz. Well, should I have tried to de-Bacchellize 
Bacchelli ? Could I have succeeded ? Could anybody : ? That is the question. My own view 
is that, in translating a contemporary work, it is wrong so to unravel and re-weave the original 
that it loses its peculiar quality. With an author like Bacchelli, as I could show in detail, 
this would have been the result. 

Every case differs, but in the majority of them the ultimate verdict must always be: 
“it remains a book written by a foreigner in a foreign language.” And personally I prefer that 
this should be so than that, as in certain French translations, the native features of the 
original should be obliterated. Can one imagine a good “ transmuting ” translation of D. H. 
Lawrence into Italian? I cannot: but I have recently seen a very good “ transposing ” 
one—by Carlo Linati—of The Ladybird and The Fox.—Yours, etc. 


ORLOo Wii , 
Oxford & Cambridge Club, be 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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|BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
| Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


FRIEND the other day reproached me for not (as he alleged) writing any 
eighteenth-century notes in these pages recently. I have therefore been 
looking over my bookshelves to see what books of that century I have 
- acquired of late. They are not many, I grieve to find, and certainly the 
most interesting and attractive of them is a quarto volume of Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse published in 1754 by George Jeffreys. This book, which was presumably 
privately printed, since it bears no other imprint than ‘‘ London: Printed for the 
Author,” had eluded my search for many years, and became mine finally only 
| through the help of a friendly bookseller. He incidentally though far gone in eighteenth- 
century books, had never seen any other copy of Jeffreys’s Miscellanies,so presumably 
» the book is a pretty scarce one. George Jeffreys, who was a cousin of the first Duke of 
Chandos, was born in 1678 and died in 1755. He was educated at Westminster, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which latter seat of learning he was at one time a 
F ellow. As he did not take orders, he had to give up his fellowship, and he became a 
barrister. He does not seem to have practised at his profession, preferring ‘‘ to be a 
gentleman, and do nothing,” save a little desultory writing of various kinds. One of his 
/ Successes was with some anonymous verses on Addison’s Cato, which he left at the 
" printer’s office, and which were prefixed to the play when it was published. He also 
had a play or two of his own acted. But my chief interest in Jeffreys is that he was 
- the author of a very pretty little poem, which appeared anonymously in the collection 
| of Miscellaneous Poems edited in 1729 by James Ralph. I printed this Song once as 
_ anonymous in an anthology, when some kind person (Mr. Eric Partridge, I fancy, 
but I am not quite sure) wrote to tell me of its authorship. It runs thus : 
A SONG. 
Loud was the wind, and rough the main ; 

But life was past my care : 
I thought of absence and disdain ; 

And felt no storm, but there. 


i 


The seas their wonders might reveal 
But Chloe’s eyes have more : 

Nor all the treasure they conceal, 
Can equal mine on shore. 


From native Britain’s temp’rate coast 
Remove me further yet, 

To shiver in eternal frost, 
Or melt with India’s heat ; 


Her image shall my days beguile 
And still my dream shall be 
The tuneful voice, and tender smile, 
ii Though ne’er vouchsafed to me. 
j Not every word of Jeffreys’s Miscellanies have I read, but, so far as pretty extensive 
dipping may justify one in expressing an opinion, I should say that those stanzas, 
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with their bold opening, and charming ending, form the best poem Jeffreys ever 
wrote—though he was also the author of an agreeable epigram : 
EX TEMPORE ; ON SIGHT OF A DANCE. 


How ill the motion with the Music suits ! 
So once played Orpheus ; but so danced the Brutes. 


This appeared, in a slightly different text, in Steele’s collection of poems of 1714, 
and has long been something of a favourite of mine. Perhaps there are other good 
things by Jeffreys—but if so, I have not yet lit upon them. 


HE March number of The Library Association Record, edited by Mr. Arundell 


Esdaile, and published by the Association at 26-27 Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
contains the following articles as its chief contents: A Programme for the Library 


Association, by Mr. E. A. Savage, the Honorary Secretary of the L. A. ; and University — 


Library Finance, by Mr. G. Ellis Flack, sub-librarian of the University of Birmingham. 
The notes on various libraries are illustrated with several plates, among them one of 
the plans of the new University Library at Cambridge by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. 


T pays to be up-to-date when you keep a bookshop. On the day on which the 

appointment of Mr. Masefield as Poet Laureate was announced, I met a bookseller 
friend of mine, who said, “‘ I have marked up all my Masefields by thirty per cent.” 
Two days later I met my friend again, and he greeted me with a smiling face and the 
information that a customer had come in and bought nearly all his Masefield first 
editions. Thus do literary events help on British trade. 


NOTES ON SALES 


N important four-day sale took place at Sotheby’s in April—beginning on 

the 14th—and in the course of it a total of nearly £33,000 was realised. Several 
of the leading American dealers were present—as well as a cinematograph king who 
indulged in some spectacular bidding. By far the highest price was the £4,000 which 
Dr. Rosenbach paid for an uncut copy in the original boards of the first edition 
of Fanny Burney’s Evelina, three volumes, octavo, 1778. The next highest price 
paid was £1,020, paid by an English firm—Messrs. Sawyer—for a copy of the book, 


Justo Edovardo King Naufrago, quarto, 1638, in which Milton’s Lycidas made its — 


first appearance. Only one other lot went to four figures, a letter of Jane Austen’s, in 
which she mentions having just sold the copyright of Pride and Prejudice for £110 


—‘ T would rather have had £150 ; but we could not both be pleased,”’ Miss Austen — 


adds philosophically. But to come down for a moment from these exalted heights 
of biblio-finance, it struck me that £30 for a copy of Robert Browning’s Ring and the 
Book, 4 volumes, octavo, 1868-9, in the original green cloth, was a very good price in 
its own way for a book that was only worth a couple of guineas or so two years ago. 
Mrs. Browning’s An Essay on Mind, octavo, 1826, in the original boards, did well, too, 
to fetch as much as £65. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
| AVING just recorded that a first edition of Browning’s The Ring and the ‘Book 


Et ea RE 


was sold at Sotheby’s for £30, it seems fitting to commend Mr. Thomas Thorp, | 


of Strathfieldsaye, Guildown Road, Guildford, for his restraint in not asking more 
than {£18 18s. for what he describes as a “ fine copy ” of this book. It is offered in 
Mr. Thorp’s catalogue Number 409, which also contains long sections devoted to 
topographical books relating to Berkshire and Surrey. 
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f ae I have ever mentioned in these Notes the Catalogues of Mr. 
ms P. C. Cuttelle, of 100 Stroud Green Road, Finsbury Park, London, N.4., 
I cannot be sure. But, in any case, it must have been some considerable time ago. 
Mr. Cuttelle’s shop is one to which I have, on various occasions, paid agreeable and 

_ptofitable visits, and therefore it is a pleasure to draw attention to his Catalogues, of 
‘which Number 24 has just reached this office. It contains a number of cheap and 
attractive books, many of them of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I notice, 

for example, the 1777 two-volume octavo edition of Richard Savage’s Works, for 

| which Dr. Johnson wrote an account of Savage, priced £1. And for those who like 
_ books with curious titles, what could be better than the following : 


The Pulpit Guarded with XVII. Arguments proving the Unlawfulness, Sinfulness and 
Danger of suffering Private persons to take upon them Publike Preaching, and expounding 
_ the Scriptures without a Call, occasioned by a Dispute at Henley in Arden in Warwick- 

_ shire, Aug., 1650, against Lawrence Williams, .A Nailor Publike Preacher ; Tho. Palmer, 
| A Baker Preacher ; 'Tho. Hinde, A Plough-Wright Publike-Preacher ; Henry Oakes, A 
_ Weaver Preacher ; Hum. Roger (lately) A Bakers boy Publike-Preacher—All their 
| arguments (never yet compiled in one volume), composed and compiled by a friend to 
} ‘Truth and Peace. 
| This is the title of a small quarto, written by Thomas Hall and printed in 1651, which 
} Mr. Cuttelle now offers for a mere half-guinea. 

oe ; 

_ FYE firm of Colbeck Radford & Co., Ltd., is run from Messrs. Dobell Brothers’ 
pms address at 8 Bruton Street, London, W.1., and the partners in it are Messrs. 
P.S. and A. E. Dobell, and Mr. M. Colbeck Radford. This firm deals in autograph 
~ letters and manuscripts and has, for some few months past, been issuing catalogues 
under the title of The Ingatherer ; of these Number Seven was published recently, and 
it contains some good things. Personally I am particularly attracted by a folio volume 
_ of Poems and Translations by Francis Fawkes, written in his own hand, and including 
his most famous piece, the song The Brown Jug, one of the best known of eighteenth- 
century songs. This volume is to be had for ten guineas. Among the cheapest items 
_ in the catalogue are several letters from painters such as Fuseli, Samuel Prout, ‘Thomas 
| Sandby, and several others. Some of these cost only a very few shillings, and ought 
ely to be snapped up quickly, since it is always useful, to a collector of pictures, to 
have by him examples of the handwriting of painters in whose work he is interested. 


x ESSRS. DAVIS & ORIOLI, of 30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. still 
_ LV i pursue their custom of issuing their catalogues in pairs—one of old books and 
the other of modern ones. I always like the clear way this firm arranges its old books 
_ by subject in a great number of comparatively small classes. One subject that catches 
my eye in list number 51 of Messrs. Davis & Orioli, is Mnemonics, and I confess it 
‘surprises my ignorance to see four sixteenth- and seventeenth-century books on this 
subject. The earliest of these is Jacobus Colineus’ De Memoria Artificiosa, 8vo., 
Paris, 1515, which is offered here for £2 Ios. 
eet I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BOOK-PRODUCTION ON SHOW ; 


ODERN London ranks in importance as a centre of book-production and 
book-distribution above any other city in the world ; and if those engaged 
therein are wise, they will take advantage of the great number of exhibi- — 
tions of books and book-production which afford them such excellent 
opportunities for studying the subject in its manifold aspects. Just now, for instance, 
an exhibition of books printed by means of the linotype is being held at the Imperial 
Institute. Messrs. Bumpus of New Oxford Street have been showing the books 
printed at the Pegasus Press and those of the High House Press, Shaftesbury. Messrs. — 
Davis & Orioli in Museum Street are showing examples of modern illumination. Most 
of these shows will be over before the June number of THE Lonpon Mercury is 
issued ; but it is not too late to advise anyone who can visit the exhibitions of English 
Art now being held at the Victoria & Albert Museum and at the British Museum to 
make a special study of the manuscripts there shown. At South Kensington I may 
mention especially the little Gospel of St. John, buried in St. Cuthbert’s tomb at 
Lindisfarne in the seventh century and now the property of Stonyhurst College. — 
Apart from the beauty of its writing that famous book is still bound in what is 
believed to be its original binding, some centuries older than any other binding which 
has survived. There is also the great Winchester Bible, with its eleventh-century 
illuminations. Some of these were left unfinished and show the outline drawings 
which furnished the illuminator with his key. The great English school of outline — 
drawing dated from before the Norman Conquest and lasted down to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The exhibition at the British Museum, which is confined to 
manuscripts, illustrates the first examples of the work done by the English school 
throughout that period. | 


: 
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THE HALCYON PRESS KEATS* 


I HAVE enjoyed reading Keats’s Sonnets as here brought together and printed by 
Enschedé of Haarlem in Mr. J. van Krimpen’s ‘‘ Romanée ” type, a clear and — 
beautiful, if rather self-conscious, humanistic letter. The size is approximately 18- 
point with a lead between the lines. The lower-casey, which has proved such a difficult 
letter to design from Jenson’s day downwards, is almost the only unsatisfactory letter : 
it looks stunted and crushed in striking contrast to the ample rotundity of the g. The 
upper-case letters rise rather less than the lower-case ascenders. The headings to the 
Sonnets are set in them, and would reveal better their individual and collective beauty 
if the words were more widely spaced. They look better too, when they are letter- 
spaced, as on the title-page. It is curious that the practice of letter-spacing, which 
ruins the good appearance of lower-case letters, seems to give life and added beauty 
to well-designed capital letters. The reason for the difference is that the minuscules 
are derived from a running hand and so are conjoined one with another by their very 
nature, whereas majuscules, whether carved with the chisel or made with a reed pen — 
are by origin individual and distinct. The punctuation marks, which in other founts — 


> 


are apt to be too obtrusive, are in this Romanée a little too light for the letters. Mr. : 
a SER SERRE TRE TARAS GST NR I SR 

* The Collected Sonnets of John Keats. IUlustrated by John Buckland Wright. Large 8vo. 
300 copies. The Halcyon Press, Maastricht, Holland. Two Guineas. ! 
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Wright’s wood-engravings are powerful in conception and strong in design. They are 
also beautifully engraved. Mounted and framed, the landscapes especially would 
win high praise at an exhibition. So far, however, from illustrating the Sonnets, they 
| need the text to illustrate them ; and their heavy blacks accord ill with the delicate 
/ _ type and fine printing of the book. And does Keats need illustration ? 
|| THE LAKESIDE PRESS, CHICAGO 


NG has been done at the Lakeside Press, Chicago, since 1864. In 1890 it 
KE: was laid down as the definite policy of the Press that it should not engage in any 
kind of publishing. That self-denying or self-protective ordinance, however, is now 
| to be somewhat relaxed, so as to give scope to the officers of the company which owns 
| the Press for their personal interest and aspirations in fine-book-making. So the 
| Press is proposing to issue books of American literature illustrated by American 
| artists. Four of these are to appear this year: Melville’s Moby Dick, illustrated by 
} Rockwell Kent ; Poe’s Tales, illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins ; Dana’s Two Years 
} Before the Mast, illustrated by E. A. Wilson in colour and in black and white ; and 
} Thoreau’s Walden, illustrated in line by Rudolph Ruzicka. Each of these illustrators 
_ is a bookman as well as a draughtsman, and in each case the book selected is his own 
_ choice. I pick out from the prospectus the following details of book-production : 
rng Each of these books, and future books, if any, will be entirely different in design, size, 
____ type, paper and binding. . . . None will be too big to go into the normal bookshelf or 
____ to hold comfortably in the hand. All will be on pure rag paper, but the paper will be soft 
_ to the feel with no deckle edges. Each book will be bound with the grain of the paper so 
that the book will fall open easily and stay open. 

Advantages will be taken of modern machinery and modern processes in this work. The 
___ type will be set by machine, the paper made by machine, and the book printed in the 
_ regular pressroom in the ordinary way on cylinder presses. All typesetting, presswork and 
ia binding will be done by graduates of The Lakeside Press Apprentice School. 


: 
ie 


__ “THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF BOOKS ” 


re 

(a NDER the above title Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse has put together a few notes 
~ ©J on practical book-production and on such matters of bibliography as need 
~ especially to be borne in mind by those who produce books. They are the notes of a 
_ bibliophile rather than of a book-maker, but are none the less worthy of attention for 
that. In his Introduction Mr. Whitehouse confesses that 

_ I have been so brave as to cause this book to be produced in accordance with the sug- 
gestions made in its pages, so far as there is an opportunity for doing so, and I must express 

__ my thanks to the printers and publishers for their co-operation. 


_ Asa piece of book-production the result is just a little dull. That is partly because in 
his zeal for purity Mr. Whitehouse will tolerate nothing but upper-and lower-case 
roman all the way through his book, including the title-page, headings and headlines. 
He will not admit small capitals or level capitals. The text is set in Monotype Basker- 
_ ville, 12-point size, cast on 14-point, although Mr. Whitehouse lays down in one of 
__ his canons that 

e- ae No book ought to be printed in less than 14-point size, as is this book. 


& “The book would have been pleasanter in appearance and pleasanter also for reading if 
2 it had been set in the 14-point size on its own body with the words closer- 


eek -+ : B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By Ouiver GotpsmrtH. Lyric, Hammersmith. — 
DEBONAIR. By G. B. STERN and FRANK VospER. Lyric Theatre. H 
HAMLET. By WiLLiaAmM SHakeEsPEARE. The Old Vic. 
THE MULBERRY BUSH. By Epwarp Knos.ock. Criterion. 
IR NIGEL’S new revival of She Stoops went with all the swing and dash of his earlier 
one. There was a little too much incidental music, especially when it came to the 


playing of a few bars to indicate the approach of a critical scene in the good old style 
of the eighties, but apart from that it was an excellent production. Mr. Eric Portman ~ ; 


was suitably haughty and offensive as Marlowe, Sir Nigel’s Manchester accent was 


as engaging as ever, and Miss Renée de Vaux threw herself whole-heartedly into her — 
old part as Mrs. Hardcastle. It is high time that someone realised that Miss de Vaux 
can do other things besides eighteenth-century costume parts. . 

Debonair is quite an amusing entertainment, and it would be unfair to make it the 
subject of heavy analysis. It contains just enough extravaganza, just enough delightful _ 
Mediterranean unreality to distract the ordinary playgoer from the ordinary worries of — 
the day and send him home happy. What more can anyone ask from a light comedy? It 
escaped by a fair margin from being tedious and it included in its cast Miss Celia 
Johnson. The play is about a young person called Loveday Trevelyan who lives by 
using her personal charm to obtain as much as she can for nothing. She falls in love, 
however, with a Charles Elvaston and then is scared out of marrying Charles by spend- 
ing ten days with Charles’ mother. Apparently that was a bit too much for her, so she 
ran away to Buda-Pest with a master-dancer(the professional counter-part of a mastet- 
builder?). The master-dancer, however, not having had the advantage of an English 
public-school education, objects strongly to giving anything away without getting some- 
thing in return, so Loveday, upset by the master-dancer’s knocking at her door, bor- 
rows the fare from a Buda-Pest fairy and flits back to London. Thence she flits to the _ 
Riviera, thence again to London with an elderly gentleman, but is stopped at the fron- 
tier, and finally, after a capital row with Charles’ mother, she flits off again, this time 
with Charles. Miss Celia Johnson gave a really distinguished performance. She has all 
the makings of an important acquisition to the stage. Mr. Vosper was good, and Miss 
May Hallett extracted a lot of amusement out of a very small part. 

The Old Vic. celebrated Shakespeare’s birthday with their accustomed thorough- 
ness, and the chief event of the octave was the performance of Hamlet in its entirety. 
It was Mr. John Gielgud’s first appearance as Hamlet. His performance was rather 
uneven ; in parts he was extraordinarily good, especially in the soliloquies, the diffi- 
cult “ How all occasions do inform against me!” particularly. His scenes with the 
Queen and with Ophelia were excellent, but he was a little inclined to overstress any 
comic relief, however slight, in the part. He has a beautiful voice, and he managed 
to look more like Hamlet than most actors do. Miss Adéle Dixon, as Ophelia, was 
very simple and natural, and her child-like hurt bewilderment at Hamlet’s violence 
was very touchingly expressed. Claudius (Mr. Donald Wolfit) was not dignified 
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enough, except in the prayer scene ; at other times he was too much the casual 
| tippler, giving intermittent attention to State affairs and public demonstrations of 
affection to his wife. Polonius (Mr. Brember Wills) was admirable ; the Queen 
(Miss Martita Hunt) had a part unsuited to her: she has been very much better in 
} other characters ; and the rest of the company were quite adequate, and worked well 
together. 

: Anew play by Mr. Knoblock ought to have been an exciting evening, but somehow 
or other it wasn’t. It was rather disappointing to find so talented a man of the 
| theatre, so experienced a dramatist as Mr. Knoblock deliberately suppressing his 
} natural gifts for the simple and the charming, and descending to the level of pyjamas 
) at Le Touquet. Enemies of the theatrical world are in the habit of asserting that 
theatrical folk are like sheep ; if a dodge or device or idea succeeds in one play, it 
‘Must succeed in dozens ; if a crook-play catches on, lots of crook-plays are immedi- 
ately rushed on to the West End stage. This may or may not be true, but there is 
occasionally ground for thinking that it is. And one gets the impression from The Mul- 
erry Bush that Mr. Knoblock said to himself, ‘“‘ Well, I’ve got a couple of days to 
pare, I’ll write them a pyjama play. That always goes with a bang.” Alas ! for Mr. 
_ Knoblock, and Hallelujah ! for the British public, it does not always go with a bang. 


FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


__ The international season, which began last month at the Globe Theatre, is being 
continued during June with a fortnight of French plays, followed by a series of 
Japanese plays. The Japanese series includes Love when the Cherry Trees Flower, 
‘The Puppet, Crossing the Border, and The Hidden Providence. 'The Irish players are 
reviving Mr. O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars at the Duchess, and following it with 
Juno and the Paycock. Another revival is the positively last appearance of The Beggar’s 
Opera at the Lyric, Hammersmith, with a prologue specially written for Sir Nigel 
Playfair by Mr. A. P. Herbert. A new play called Petticoat Influence is being produced 
a the St. Martin’s on June 3rd. At Cambridge Paul Raynal’s The Unknown Warrior 
will be the next piece at the Festival Theatre. 


PUBLICATIONS 


HE RUSSIAN THEATRE. By René Futop-Mriier and JosepH GREcor. 
Harrap. 105s. 
SIR ARTHUR PINERO’S PLAYS AND PLAYERS. By Hamitron Fyre. Benn. 


ESSRS. HARRAP seem to have got an altogether capital rush of theatre to the 
L¥ Bhead. They have followed up their splendid book on the Italian Comedy with 
a really terrific affair on the Russian Theatre. It starts off with history, outlining the 
‘story of the Russian stage and dividing it into four parts, the Theatre of the Tsars, of 
the Nobles, of the Bourgeoisie, and of the People. Then there is a philosophical section 
with chapters on the Actor, the Ballet, ‘‘ The Further Development of Spatial Sym- 
 bolism,” bringing the story down to the contemporary “Theory of the Mass 
_ Theatre”; and finally there are four hundred illustrations in colour or half-tone, 
he illustrations are, of course, the attraction, at any rate for the weak-minded who 
refer to revel in Bakst rather than grapple with Spatial Symbolism. They could 
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stand by themselves, without the historical and philosophical sections, as a complete ~ 
history of the Russian Theatre. They begin with the puppets and the serfs, native 
gropings. Then there is the French influence and a little German and then the out-_ 
bursting of Russian genius, Korovin, Bakst and the ballet, Goncharova,and so up to the ~ 
most modern of moderns, where The Merchant of Venice is staged against a scene of 7 
stiff scarlet hoops and three white moons and a striped awning on scarlet poles, and 
where pulleys and triangles and trolleys and huge checker-boards may be grouped 
together with brilliant effect and labelled “ A setting for a tragedy.”’ The ribald might ; 
conceivably re-label it ‘‘ A tragedy of a setting.” ; 4 

The Russians have applied to the art of stage-production the technique that has _ 
already been applied elsewhere to painting and sculpture and music, and in Russia _ 
this has a double significance. For the technique of cubism, or whatever you like to 
label it, very powerfully represents a break with tradition. Its whole essence is a 
break with tradition. It is not so much a case of ‘‘ what’s good enough for my father 
is not good enough for me ”’ ; it is rather “‘ the only thing that is not good enough for 
me is what was good enough for my father.” Tiepolo was a master of line, therefore — 
line is bad ; Michael Angelo and Pheidias insisted upon accurate proportion, there- _ 
fore accurate proportion is bad. If an idea, or a technique, is new it must be good. — 
The aesthetic past must be broken with. In Russia there is another past to break 
with, the political past. So the new technique in the theatre is inextricably bound up 
with the Revolution. It is the Theatre of the Revolution, or of the Masses, or of the 
Proletariat, and that makes it doubly fascinating as a curiosity and half as effective as 
art. The number of different ways in which the bourgeois can be given a thick ear is 
fascinating, but at the same time effectiveness is always lost when, at each scene or 
mechanical device, the audience is left wondering whether it was introduced for 
dramatic effect or whether it is simply another dodge for proving that stockbrokers — 
are jackals and that chartered accountants are vampire-bats. Oscar Wilde insisted, 
that Education ruinedsArt ; Politics may be even worse. But however that may be, 
it is only right to conclude a totally inadequate notice of a wonderful book with 
another word of congratulation to Messrs. Harrap. 

Sir Arthur Pinero is an important landmark in modern English drama. Tom 
Robertson rescued it from a welter of unreality and rubbish; Pinero took it and made it 
once again into a branch of literature. His long life has been devoted to the theatre, and 
the list of his plays is a formidable one, especially the list of his successful plays. 
He has created, and, happily, is still adding to, a very large gallery of characters, and 
not only that, but he provides an inexhaustible number of dramatic situations in 
which his characters keep on finding themselves. He is essentially a competent 
playwright. His lifetime of devotion has been repaid by an immense knowledge of his 
art. He may be at times artificial, at times stilted, at times over-sentimental, but he 
never commits the playwright’s crowning crime of being dull. : . 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s book is admirably put together and contains many words of 
wisdom from the author of that capital comedy, A Modern Aspasia. If there is a com- 
plaint to be made against the book, it is that there is too much Pinero and too little 


Fyfe. 

Mr. C. B. Purdom’s book, Producing Plays, is a book for amateur producers. It _ 
covers the whole ground very well indeed and ought to become the standard work 
for its particular purpose. The producer can learn here about stage-management, 
about lighting, about costumes and scenery, about rehearsing and finance and the 
audience and the hundred details upon which he has to keep a vigilant eye. The book 
is excellently illustrated. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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F THE ROYAL ACADEMY. Burlington House. 
_JUGO-SLAV PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. The Tate Gallery. 


> 
* 


T has become the fashion for the Press to find fault with the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Academy: that it is merely a fashion is shown by the inconsistency 
between the opening sentences of denunciation and the rest of the notice which 
=~ invariably consists of highly appreciative comments on a great number of the 
aintings and pieces of sculpture. It is difficult to understand how the exhibition can 
‘ ombine an intolerable septuagenarian dullness with such a galaxy of interesting 
works. In one important instance it is frankly stated that the exhibition is a democratic 
institution, intended for the people, and that we must therefore not apply to it the 
ordinary high standards. Surely this is a pathetic confession of the failure of democracy 
far as art is concerned ! It means that the people (that is to say those who are not 
e ourselves) are not only incapable of recognising the good things when they see 
em for the first time, but also that they do not want to recognise them. That, of 
_ Course, is what one really objects to in the familiar statement ‘“‘ I may not understand 
epood pictures, but I know what I like.” Perhaps anything is better than the simulation 
of a false admiration ; but what this apparently frank Philistinism really means is 

complete apathy—I am not going to try to see if there may not be something in 
‘what the other person likes. At any rate it is not the duty of criticism to foster or 
encourage such an attitude. Clearly to everyone the Royal Academy is nowadays a 
_ bit of a puzzle—is there any good in it, should it not rather be put anend to? This 
" the question which haunts people, although they may not admit it. And there seem 
| to me to be only two courses. Either the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
_ should be, as far as is humanly possible, truly representative of the best art that Eng- 
land, or perhaps the Empire, can produce, comprising not only the works of artists 
established reputation, but also of young artists who show real originality; or Hogarth 
was right and the institution should be abolished, as the ideal is unrealisable and the 
" existence of an Academy is a hindrance instead of an assistance to the practice and 
appreciation of art. 

The existing system has failed, and the failure is no doubt due rather to the system 
than to the people entangled in it. It is possible that if an entirely fresh Committee 
were formed the Academy might, for a number of years, regain its pristine vitality : 
but the same process of ossification would inevitably set in. This has already happened 
with the opposition art associations, the New English Art Club and the London 
Group. Very soon, instead of original work being selected, preference is given to 
lever imitative work which follows every tradition except the great tradition of in- 
-vention and discovery. And then the imitators themselves get into power and effec- 
tively block the way to all improvement. One alternative would be the method which, 
| believe, is followed by the Contemporary Art Society. Every year the choice would 
-in the hands of a single person, a despot for a year. This would certainly result in 
eater variation and would do away with the cowardice and compromise charac- 
istic of all committees. But while corporations and committees are comparatively 
insensible to criticism and calumny, the single arbiter is not, and few people would 
iccept the thankless task of acting as arbiter. It is possible that one of the weaknesses 
f the present system lies in the fact that the Committee consists exclusively of 
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artists ; and artists are by nature notoriously biased persons. At any rate it is a fact | 
that the mixed committee which was responsible for the exhibitions at Wembley i 
was very much more successful in inviting and selecting good and representative — 
works. If only the annual exhibitions of the Academy were similar to the Wembley — 
exhibitions which were catholic in taste and favoured no particular school or clique, $ 
they would approach the ideal as far as it is attainable. Further, in politics the opposi- — 
tion in Parliament is almost as important as the party in power, but, in the present — 
Academy, although it purports to be a national and a representative institution, there — 
is no opposition. A national Committee, selected on the principles followed in ae 
case of the Wembley exhibitions, would include leading members of all the im-— 
portant groups of artists, and, besides that, a number of distinguished connoisseurs. — 
And the Committee would be in power only for, say, three years. Such asystem would ~ 
ensure catholicity, elasticity and adaptability, and there is a chance that it might prove — 
more permanently successful than the present system of a narrow co-opted artistic — 
oligarchy. It is worth trying the experiment because the annual exhibition of the 
Academy is still an unrivalled medium for effecting a liaison between English artists — 
and the English public. . 
As a matter of fact although this year’s exhibition is dull, it marks, nevertheless, a 
great improvement in point of modernity. To be modern is not necessarily to lead : 
it is rather to follow, and the fault of the Academy is that it hardly ever leads. The — 
young artists whose work it exhibits are modern in the sense that, instead of following © 
the Barbizon Schools or Constable or the pre-Raphaelites or the Impressionists, they 
popularise modern French and English art. They do not innovate or create them- 
selves, but their work has the clarity and confidence and simplicity of all text books. © 
And only three of the established artists of the first rank are included, Messrs. 
Augustus John, Richard Sickert and Wilson Steer: This is probably the first occasion — 
on which a work by Mr. Steer has appeared at the Academy and this one seems to — 
have been purchased beforehand by the Chantrey Bequest Trustees ! Mr. John’s 
portrait of Miss Tallulah Bankhead is, so to speak, a fragment of his Spanish sym- 
phony. He has lifted his subject out of individual portraiture and made it part of a 
poetical theme. It is the most interesting picture in the exhibition, and is one of the 
best of Mr. John’s recent paintings. It stands in vivid contrast with the neighbouring 
portrait of Cordelia, by Mr. Walter Russell, in which the photographically rendered 
personality and suggestions of silken luxury act as siren influences. Presumably 
Mr. John’s portrait might have possessed the same attractions. It is a tribute to his 
artistic integrity that he has produced a work in which the spectator is interested only 
in what the artist has got to say and in which the model, as an individual person, counts 
for very little. The portrait of Sir Gerald du Maurier, on the other hand, is a fine piece 
of character drawing, although the painting of the hands and costume verges on slick-_ 
ness. That is the tendency of Mr. John’s painting when it is sketchy. It is just slick. 
Mr. Sickert, on the contrary, although far more of an impressionist, is never slick, — 
because his sketchiness has significance. He is not slashing in something quickly so 
that the wretched thing can be finished ; he is, one feels, with infinite and often too 
great pains, carefully selecting and paring away so that there should remain just those 
qualities which intrigued him. They are nearly always qualities of luminosity and 
tone. . 
An equally marked improvement is evident in the sculpture and black and white 
sections, and the sculpture is displayed to better advantage. And just as in the paint- 
ings the Academy is losing its photographic vulgarity and becoming really academic, 
that is to say is studying the masters of the past, so in sculpture there is far less crude 
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copying of the human figure and more modelling of form aesthetically. This is all 
tot he good, because nature as seen by the everyday human eye is not altogether 
nature seen by the artist, and while it is quite true that great artists teach us to see 
“nature, they do not teach us to see accumulations of useful facts. Even Mr. Jagger, 
_ who committed the atrocity in a public monument of copying a gun, has now based a 
| crucifixion group on a painting by Masaccio. 
___ The exhibitions of modern European painting which have been held from time to 
_ time in London have revealed impressively the dominance of Paris in pictorial art. 
_ Whether it is Scandinavian art or the art of the Near East, the pictures tell the same 
_ tale: the artists have all looked to Paris for their schooling and inspiration. Modern 
} European painting is international, and any new creation is quickly broadcast and taken 
_ up. New national idioms may arise, but isolation is past, and it happens that all the 
_ great artistic personalities have recently worked in Paris. Had there been the old 
_ isolation there would not necessarily have been any more distinctively “ national ” 
_arts : there would merely have been more pictures dealing with local subjects and 
‘sentiments. The new nations of Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia are both very anxious 
_ to establish the existence of a national pictorial art ; but, as a matter of fact, not only 
_ does there appear to be lacking in their midst at the moment any pictorial genius, but 
also the traditional themes have been ousted in favour of Parisian idioms and fashions. 
_ So far as the pictures in the Jugoslav exhibition at the Tate Gallery are concerned, 
_ we might be visiting some minor show of Parisian painting. It is different with the 
sculpture ; and fundamentally this is not because the sculptors have stuck to their 
native traditions, but because there are among them two distinctive artistic per- 
_ sonalities, Mestrovi¢ and Rosandi¢. Méestrovi¢ is probably seen at his best in those 
_ big architectural designs which can only be properly appreciated on the spot, and in 
his wood-carvings in relief. His portraits are uninspired and his single figures seem to 
_ be straining after a largeness of emphasis which has somehow escaped the artist, and 
_ they mingle realism with a slightly affected archaism. In his reliefs he is free from the 
_ distractions of a realism which is unreal because his sentiment does not flow in that 
_ direction, and he can give expression to those quasi-mystical religious emotions which 
are the basis of his art. Mestrovi¢ is a genuine case of an artist with a local traditional 
inspiration : his affections are with the legendary heroes of the past and he is not at 
home with the mundane Parisian style and subjects which he cannot altogether avoid. 
Rosandi¢ is almost the opposite. His would-be imaginative reliefs are unimaginative 
** commissioned ” pieces. True, in the modelling there lurks the essential excellence 
of the sculptor’s work. It is an excellence which consists, not in any dramatic 
psychological conception, but in the well-knit suppleness of the human form. There 
is a torso in the exhibition which is a marvel of expressive modelling. While Rosandi¢ 
possesses a modern restlessness and searching for stylistic effects he also looks back 
to Greece far more than Mestrovi¢, and there is one charming head by him which 
~ definitely reveals a Greek derivation. Because of this Greek strain his work will 
_ probably have an appeal even for those who confine their appreciation in sculpture 
to the expression of harmonious repose, mistakenly describing it as pure form. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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MOVIES AND TALKIES 


ANNA CHRISTIE. Brown. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Empire. 
THE GENERAL LINE. EIsEnstTEIn. Sovkino. The Film Society. 
LA NUIT EST A NOUS. RouseéL-FROEHLICH. Marivaux, Paris. 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS (in person). Hyde Park Hotel. 


F I were to begin with the words “ Hear with Your Eyes,” they would be erased as _ 
further paradox and proof of the effect of four years’ professional film-going. So — 


instead I shall say : ‘““Say‘o’ and see the chin fall downwards and back towards the 
throat, whilst the lips relax to a gentle pucker round the teeth, which they frame and 
hide . . . this is the face-form of sound.” You see, that is the face-form of sound, 
and the book which explains it is only one of the enthralling things that come my way 
in the search for what a talkie should be. Anything to do with sound has to do with 


film ; radio, telephone, languages, records—of which last there is a very good album 


done by Columbia, containing ten discs of such noises as sirens, tugs, swords clashing, 
crowds in various moods, and an aeroplane. Nor can I neglect the truly remarkable 
record by H.M.V. of a Surrey farm, where daybreak is vocalised by birds, dogs, 
ducks, a practically inaudible cuckoo, cocks and a lugubrious cow. This is the disc- 
form of sound. For the face-form one has to go to the cinema—preferably to Anna 


Christte—armed with this half-crown book whose title really is Hear with Your Eyes 


(Methuen). It reminds you that “ there is a child’s game which ends by chucking it 
under the chin and making the teeth meet with a sharp click, crying at the same 
instant ‘ Chin-Chocker ’.” Though this sounds like sadism, it is really “‘ the facial 
sign of the dental consonant, D.” There are illustrations showing cat-grins, tip-slips 
and nip-noses, and having thus learnt how little you know about face-forms, you go, 
like all those who know little, to put your new theories into practice, preferably, as I 
say, by watching Greta Garbo. 


The real benefit of talkies is made clear in her film, because now that she talks she 


is more worth watching than ever. Her face is moved by her words, or rather, by the 
cerebral urge behind them. The changing planes of her face, if you can imagine them 


superimposing on each other in a procession of images, are as much a flow of thought. 


as the words she so vitally speaks. There is no other film star of whom this is true. 


Lillian Gish, in One Romantic Night, her first talkie, has transferred all her mannerisms - 


to her voice and might as well be anyone else. Ruth Chatterton presents a blank face 
as accompaniment to her inflexions. Gloria Swanson is so refined, and Pola Negri may 
or may not have a voice-double in The Woman He Scorned, but in any case is lifeless. 
Most of them are lifeless. But Garbo comes to life, to a different sort of life. In her 
silent pictures, her face was rather like those modern electric fittings of opaque glass, 
which are beautiful but unfulfilled till the light is on. Her voice is that light ; she seems 
to be creative as Hollywood has never before allowed. I do not say that she is a specially 
good Anna Christie. Iam glad she isnot. Anna Christie is tiresome. She is dated. 
She is second-rate. Garbo is none of these, and from all kinds of points of view her 
interpretation, to be pompous, is wrong. Anna Christie would be this or that, many 
things which Garbo is not. But Garbo takes Anna Christie and sees that, though she 
is not a very interesting person, she has certain real things about her. She is pent-up, 
she feels neglected, she hates her surroundings. She is not allowed to be what she 
could be and is made to be what she is no longer. She is suffering from claustrophobia. 
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So, quite apart from Anna Christie as a dramatic character, Garbo creates with these 
things which the part contains, and which she knows about, a vivid, astonishing 
person, burning with cold intentness. 

I do not think her director had much to do with this, because elsewhere he has been 

_ so pedestrian. He has made such a poor film. He never enriches with angles and 
_ cutting the straight flow of speech. There is no moulding of material, there is just 
__ humdrum slicing into slabs, joined on with fade-outs and sub-titles. Except for Greta 
| Garbo’s work, there is nothing to help the talkies in it. There was far more of a 
| progressive nature in the French film, La Nuit Est A Nous, which I saw in Paris. It 
} has a poor scenario and it is poorly acted. But the sound is well managed ; it was 

_ directed by a German, Guido Bagier, and he really did take up all the various noises 
} called for in the film and make of them some kind of pattern. This has to be done and 
| tarely is. People don’t realise that a talkie consists half of speech and half of action. 
| In the days when a silent film consisted wholly of action, they took some pains, 


ra 


_ voice, and, irrespective of timbre, follow it up with a bus-noise, which they are so 
_ pleased is lifelike. It makes one mad. Something must be done, but no one does it. 
As Eisenstein said to me, they want you to make films and never want you to study. 
Eisenstein has been studying, and now he has signed a contract with Paramount. 
- I know he has ideas of what ought and ought not to be done with sound. We had 
__ talked in London, over enormous sundaes parfaits, at any Lyons that was open far 
_ enough into the night for Eisenstein to have time to talk. I knew he was evolving 
_ things he himself might do, and I knew Douglas Fairbanks was wanting him to direct 
_ his next picture. So I went to see Douglas Fairbanks. Perhaps not quite so deter- 
minedly as that, but still (with allowances for the effect of the Hyde Park Hotel on a 
_ quiet young man) very nearly. The joke about Americans removing pens from desks 
| en souvenir is old. The Americans go one better, and Mr. Fairbanks’ suite was 
' thoughtfully littered with golf clubs. I interrupted being introduced to several 
members of the Walker Cup Team by saying, “‘ I have met Eisenstein, often.” Mr. 
Fairbanks then talked. He told me that he had no idea what his next film would “ be 
_ about,” but hoped it would be a story Eisenstein had, a very good story and one he 
would like to see done. He said it was useless to go on making films until one had a 
basic idea (as opposed to story) and that he could not have while no one had found a 
_ form for the talkie. He thought Eisenstein would do that, unless it were some young 
_ man quite unconnected with everything. He admitted that his next films also presented 
problems because he himself was a little tired of his romantic, pure hero roles, and 


because it affected his tempo. He then said that dialogue must cease to be natural 
and must be stylised as action was. Speech must come to have musical beat. I cut in 

at this point that Eisenstein would do that, surely. He would cut in his sounds as 
he cut in his images, so that one never watched and heard a complete speech, but had 
significant bits, linked up and cut across with other significant sounds ; ina silent 
Russian film one never sees just the whole action, but that action broken up and 
rebuilt with its effects and causes. Mr. Fairbanks agreed. He was interested ; he 
stopped asking about the weather at Sandwich when I said I had seen The General 
__ Line, which he had not. How many people who make films in America would have 
ae heard of The General Line? 
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I think if you have seen this latest Eisenstein film, you feel you can see how sound 
would help him (even though he says he is not sure what to do, yet). This film is the 
most amazing piece of film-construction we have seen. It is a triumph of construction, 
a model of justified theory. But having seen it twice, I think it is a model. It expresses 
not so much the life of its subject as the life of the mind that made it. That is its fault. 
But what a mind it is—and what a subject! Eisenstein takes the general line of 
agricultural progress. He has peasants, in unutterable squalor (only he romanticises 
the squalor ; there is a touch of Bethlehem about the stable, the women are too much 
Madonnas). He shows that the old system of heritage causes the land to be un- 
profitably cut up, the houses divided, the stock shared. That is what the film is about 
—the need for modern methods—and it is very exciting. It comes down to one woman, 
Martha Lipkina, who has no horse, ploughing with a cow. It throws a fit. She cries, 
“This can go on no longer. No longer can we stand alone. We must unite.” The 
peasants are sceptical, until the co-operative society buys a milk-separator, which is a 
triumphant success. Martha goes to a town, and sees modern methods of stabling, 
dairy-keeping, stock-breeding in all the glory of use. A bull is bought—finally, a 
tractor. The materials of the film, you see, are milk-separators, ploughs, tractors. 


They are galvanised into life. The sequence of the milk-separator is one of the best 4 
in this or any film—a static machine taken down, and built up on film with a living 


quality. But other sequences in the film have to be fitted in. It is done wonderfully, 
but it seems a tour de force. It is so obviously a simple lesson for peasants, told in their 
own terms, with elaborations on the director’s part. It is a triumph of how to 
make a film, but you cannot always make a fine film directed at peasants if you are no 
longer one; if, in order for them to get the points that matter, you have to put in 
humour and tricks of treatment (such as the poisoning of the first bull) that are almost 
irrelevant. When it comes to stretching out a hand and saying, “‘ No, you must not 
tear the Red Flag,”’ that is as sentimental and inbred as all mock heroics about the 
Union Jack, at which we so rightly laugh. But once you have seen this most astonish- 
ing use of film, you feel Eisenstein could make equally astonishing use of sound. 


When he made Sirzke, he wanted to express a day of holiday and relaxation. He © 


built this up in film with shots of kittens, sun through leaves, geese and ducklings 
(“ The children of ducks, do you call them ?”’). But something was wrong. He 


altered the shots in length and in order. He looked and looked, and then he found that — 


the warm lyricism he wanted was lacking because the texture of geese on water was 
cold. A man that works in such a way with film should achieve a real form for sound. 
And if his work is called high-brow, though he works for peasants, Mr. Fairbanks 
has the answer. Highbrow, meaning refusal to accept the second-rate, is not wasted 
on the public, he said, angrily. It is wrong to believe it. The public may not know, 
as one knows oneself, what one is doing, but they feel the effect. If you do not take 


all the pains you can with timing and mounting and texture, they miss the effect. 


So that if Eisenstein goes to Hollywood with his camera-man and assistant and works 
with “ Doug.,” who says this and says he will have no interference from supervisors— 
why then, Eisenstein’s going to Hollywood is not so distressing as it might be—except 
that you never can tell, either with Russians or Hollywood. 

In order to be quite up to date when this appears, I will pass on the fact that Mr. 
Fairbanks considers All Quiet On the Western Front to be the best talkie he has yet 
seen. And I will add that Love Comes Along, High Society Blues, Captain of the 
Guard, The Flame of Love, Dark Red Roses and Medals are among the worst I have 
seen, which is,as they say, plenty. Mr. Keaton’s first talkie, Free and Easy, is also a great 
disappointment, though he talks well. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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HAT the proper function of the B.B.C. is to entertain and not to educate 
is a familiar barb directed at the Talks department. The criticism is extra- 
ordinarily vapid, for the person who listens to learned talks undoubtedly 
. ~ does so because they afford him entertainment. One man’s vaudeville, in 
short, is another man’s poison. The plan of the Talks department for this quarter 
} provides a good deal of entertainment for listeners—a better entertainment than 
some of the rather solemn titles would indicate. Most of the agitation against 
}the department is fastened upon the syllabus policy. The complaint is unbalanced, 
: because a time-table is obviously an essential convenience to those who organise, 
i give, or listen to the talks, and because the haphazard arrangement favoured by 
} Continental stations very quickly results in a dearth of original subjects. But the 
department should avoid meeting the reproach half-way by alarming descriptions. 
) Digging up the Past (which Mr. Woolley will be describing in June) is an admirable 
‘title. So is Choosing One’s Parents (July). But the difficulty of finding a better does 
} not justify The Body as a Maker of Chemical “‘ Controllers.” 
__ The best talks of the quarter are being given by Professor Julian Huxley and Mr. 
F. L. Lucas. The vast majority of people know very little about birds, and nothing 
} of their habits. To them Professor Huxley’s talks on Bird Watching and Bird Be- 
| haviour have come not only as education, but also as a revelation of unsuspected 
beauty. His own quiet enthusiasm for his subject brings a grace to his delivery rarely 
achieved at the microphone—a most satisfactory series. Mr. F. L. Lucas in his talks 
on Six Victorian Poets has been reconsidering several eminent reputations. He has 
wit and justice, and a fine sense of perspective. The great literary figures of the 
nineteenth century have not yet been finally labelled and set away on the shelf with a 
class mark and the seal of agreed criticism. And this is giving a pleasant importance 
to his talks. For equally the last century is not yet matter for portentous scholar- 
ship only: there are still controversies to be enjoyed and standards of taste to be 
wrangled over. 
_ The Education department has devised remarkably good lessons for the summer 
term. An admirable illustrated syllabus accompanies each course. Each course, 
indeed: for if you suppose (as you well might) that Elementary French and Music 
are subjects which do not lend themselves to illustration, you are as wrong as you can 
| be. There is room for improvement, however, in the delivery of some of the lessons. 
: ‘An unpardonable characteristic of modern teaching is the honey-sweet manner. It 
_ goes with a liking for quaint architecture and ingle-nooks, and breeds affectation, in- 
tellectual dishonesty and sentimentality. Tiresome enough in a girls’ school, the 
' pseudo-charming manner on the loud-speaker is an enormity. In assuming (quite 
tightly) an educational responsibility, the B.B.C. has let itself in for certain liabilities 
not recorded on the syllabus. The inculcation of a reasonable standard of taste is one 
such responsibility. It may,be necessary to “ talk down ” to a child—from the point 
_ of view of the matter under discussion : it is never necessary patently to condescend 
in the manner. The surprising thing is that so many educationalists should be 
“unaware that sensible children are prompt to detect and to despise such treatment. 
_ Radio drama is still so much in its infancy that its critics have had very few 
opportunities of listening to it. They have heard stage plays and dramatised novels : 
but not often original dramas written especially for the microphone. These are the 
only true radio drama : the rest are makeshifts. A stage play just photographed as it 
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stood would make a pretty dull cinema film—no use would have been made of the ~ 
film’s ability to shift its scene of action and angle of vision. Similarly, a stage play on 
the wireless is spoiled by a medium for which it was not fashioned, and the medium 
is itself stultified by material which makes no use of its best resources. Now it 1s an 


antiquated fallacy that imagination is blunted by the circumstances of “ listening-in.” 


On the contrary it is sharpened by effort, and, provided an author has taken the 
essential precaution of writing strongly characterised parts and the producer has em- 
phasised this by effective balance of voices, imagination is capable of following intricate — 
and swiftly moving work. The recent productions of Brigade Exchange (translated 
from the German of Ernst Johannsen) and The Flowers are Not for You to Pick, by 
Tyrone Guthrie, have proved convincingly that radio drama is a living thing, in 
strength and dignity and beauty immeasurably superior to the makeshifts and sub- 
stitutes. 

The action of Brigade Exchange (March 25) centres about a telephone exchange in 
the German front line trenches in the summer of 1918. The voices include not only 
those of the men on duty at the exchange but also those of the officers who are ringing 
up and talking through to other officers in other parts of the line. The theme of war — 
does not commonly produce anything exceptional in drama, and Brigade Exchange — 
was no masterpiece either of character-study or dramatic technique ; but here at least 
was a moving play which could not conceivably have been produced through any 
other medium, and very beautifully produced it was. The Flowers are Not for You 
to Pick (April 10 and 11) was more important. Equally a play for the microphone 
only, it was also a very fine piece of sincere writing. It is a study of sublime resolution 
evolved in the character of one quelled as a child, bullied as a boy, disappointed and 
unsuccessful in manhood. The flowers were not for him to pick. He is drowning at 
sea and the past crises of his life go marching through his memory. Not only the 
chief part, but all the parts, were written with an extraordinary sense of vital charac- 
terisation, and they were magnificently played. The kaleidoscope (this word is be- — 
coming recognised now for that technique of mingled action which Mr. Sieveking has — 
done most to perfect) at the end was over-long: and there was a mistaken hint of 
explanation at the very moment when explanation was least needed. He should never 
have been allowed to cry out: ‘“‘ They say one’s past life rises before one . . .” etc. 
We knew that. ‘That was what the play was about. The throb of the waves which was 
heard between the scenes constituted an interruption far too harsh and definite : 
indeed it sounded less like water than metal plates in a high wind. Since we were 
seeing the play through drowning eyes I do not understand why the words at the — 
beginning and end of each scene were not faded and mingled with the water effects— 
which surely should have been soft and not harsh at all. So much in criticism. 
Beyond that I hold this play to be the most important contribution to radio drama _ 
that England has yet heard. 

Intimate Snapshots (May 12) by Lance Sieveking and Matinée by P. H. Lennox — 
(May 21 and 23) are two more genuine microphone plays. The first (a revival) is a 
study of monotony, but is not monotonous. The second is a middle-class day-dream 
of an excellent farcical humour. | 

The Four Feathers (May 7 and 8) adapted from A. E. W. Mason’s novel, was a fair 
example of the shortcomings of a dramatisation. It was clear enough to follow, but as 
usual the scope of the story necessitated an interpolating voice, advising the listener 
of a change of scene—“ A London club,” “‘ A house in Devon,” ‘‘ The desert, the 
year 1888,” “ In Omdurman.” All that is bad writing. It is the duty of the dramatist 
fanatically to preserve his illusion. If his theme is so big that he must destroy his 
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ae by explaining himself, he had better leave that theme alone. But the chief 
| sae ‘Sata of a novel adapted for the stage is this, that with SO wide a subject 
is dificult enough to get the story over: the dramatic crystallisation of character 
_ comes nowhere. Every effect is broadened, coarsened. Words which make an adequate 
_ Story are duly spoken—but they are not inevitable words in the mouth of a character 
so clearly seen that the individuality of his thought is more important than the indi- 
viduality of his voice. That is the essential to great work, and the precise quality 
_ which distinguishes Mr. Guthrie’s. 
a At last a genuine French radio play has been produced. M. Tristan Bernard was 
| apparently moved to write Le Narcotique by his resolute and just conviction that the 
_ stage play will not do. He succeeded in his first attempt without helping the listener 
_ out with any weak interpolated narrations. Few Siiss has recently been done in Frank- 
_ furt, and on May 15 Mr. Shaw’s The Man of Destiny was broadcast in England. It is 
_ true that such theatre plays achieve a measure of success : but they are not the real 
x thing. On the other hand there are a few stage plays written in a cinematographic 
_ kind of style which can be done with great success on the radio. The many small 
_ Scenes in Shakespeare’s plays make some demands on the microphone’s resources. 
_ Buda-Pesth has just done Macbeth. The B.B.C.’s selection of Henry V for April 
i; 26 was not perhaps a good one : it is not a good play even on the stage. But why not 
__ Tevive some of the others ? The radio memory is very short. There aren’t enough 
_ revivals. : 
me. K. Munro’s The Rumour, a stage play exceptionally well suited to the micro- 
‘ phone, is to be broadcast on June 12 and 13. 
__ Radio vaudeville is a pretty mixed bag at the moment, for that department has 
_ consistently underestimated the difficulty of its task. If a stage play is not at its best 
_ on the microphone there is no reason why stage vaudeville should be any more 
_ fortunate. Yet expensive stars are constantly giving dull performances for the suffici- 
ent reason that they are permitted to fling at the microphone precisely the same stuff 
_ as they put across the footlights—which is sheer laziness and a manifest misconception 
_ of the duty of an entertainer. An excerpt from Miss Gertie de Lusion’s funny 
_ fevyue with the chorus in full spate three yards from the microphone, or a sketch taken 
__ Yaw from the stage and broadcast just so, is not funny at all. It is pleasant, and con- 
_ vincing, to observe that the best deserved successes in radio vaudeville have come to 
. people like Mabel Constanduros, Stainless Stephen, and Tommy Handley, who have 
_ taken some trouble to invent a new entertainment especially suited to the micro- 
_ phone. Honourable exceptions among the field include Wish Wynne, and, more 
i recently, Gillie Potter, who has brought to radio vaudeville a vitality and broad 
_ Original wit exceptional in these programmes. 
___ Diversions should be welcomed—a great improvement on the old surprise item. 
_ The pleasure of not knowing what you are to hear (and that is all the surprise item 
_ came to) need not be rated very high in the scale of ecstacy. But Diversions, besides 
ay being a series of surprises, has some ingenuity and thought behind it. It will succeed 
so long as it remains ingenious. Which means that it must not include items like the 
lagoon scene from Peter Pan, or mere padding of no topical interest, or declared con- 
nection with such a programme, like the Hungarian choir unexpectedly obtruding 
from the Savoy and according extremely ill with the Pool of London and the Double 
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POETRY 


AMBITION AND OTHER POEMS. By W. H. Davis. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF GERALD GOULD. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF EDWARD THOMPSON. Benn. tos. 6d. 


THE STUFFED OWL. An Anthology of Bad Verse. Selected and arranged by 
-D. B. WynpuaM Lewis and Cuares Lee. Dent. 6s. 
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THE POEMS OF HENRY CAREY. Edited by Frepk. T. Woop. The Scholartis — 


Press. 10s. 6d. 


EE Mr. Davies is not a very various man nevertheless he is by no means the single- — 
minded unpremeditating songster that people who have not taken deep draughts of — 


his Collected Poems sometimes allow themselves to suppose. Among his spontaneous, 
breath-like lyrics, arising, as it were, directly out of the air, and in between his happ 

paeans to the sun, the rainbow and the kingfisher, darker measures have often insin- 
uated themselves. He has written wry invitations to the oblivious bowl, grim studies of 
death, and life, in the slums, and love-songs with a twist which Heine might have 
applauded ; and although, with a trace of delightful unction, he has publicly renounced 


intelligence and science more than once, he has both moralised and philosophised 


before now at no inconsiderable length. 
In his new book, all too brief though it is, he tries over most of his lyrical moods, 
from the thought of age, death and deformity to the extreme of ecstatic happiness. 


Indeed, he changes less than most men. Again he makes as if to abandon the processes ~ 


of thought while continuing to think alertly. There is even some science in his attitude 
to nature. He implicitly quotes recent astronomers, and adheres, in the matter of the 
rainbow, to the truth as revealed to physicists, although he soon goes on to confound 
all such, with his airy but inimitable and almost satisfying logic, by pointing out that 
a heavenful of stars may be mirrored in a dew-drop. His poems are as full of point as 
ever, and, as ever, the points are made so simply and openly that the book-vexed reader 
hardly takes them in at a first reading : 


If these six letters came from birds, 
What gossip we would hear ! 
The Thrush would tell me how he sang 
For twenty hours in twenty-four. 
The Starling, too, would thank me for 
A ribbon found down here; . . . 
The Cuckoo, that forgiven bird, 
Writes from his Mediterranean place— 
“‘ T hope to be in England soon. 
The tenth of April, by God’s grace!” 
And, Lord, to read the Nightingale— 
“* My voice,” she says, “‘ to my own wonder, 
Rose into Heaven, all clear and strong, 
To lead a chorus full of thunder ! ” 


It would appear that Mr. Davies is sometimes a little disturbed at the tale of his : 


years ; but surely he knows that he will never grow old. 


—— 


There must have been a flutter among the writers of fiction when Mr. Gerald : 
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Gould’s Collected Poems was announced, and no doubt many a novelist has indulged 
himself by now in an orgy of secret criticism. For it is not difficult to dislike Mr. 
Gould’s verse if one chooses. He has many mannerisms of style, and the position 
which he takes up before those matters upon which novelists are particularly qualified 
to speak—birth, love, marriage and death—is enthusiastic and therefore most vulner- 
able. If you like Swinburne it is almost certain that you will like Mr. Gould ; and I 
should imagine that if you do not like Swinburne the converse will hold. Mr. Gould 
has control over a rich and lavish verbal music which is likely to seem sugary and 


_ “ ninetyish ” to the reader whom it does not wholly enchant. There is a great deal of 
rhyming of “‘ world ” and “ furled,” considerable talk of “ things,” 


Of things remembered, and young things and things that shall come to pass. 


and phrases like “ blood of me,” whispers from the Celtic twilight, are not infrequent. 
2 fact, the book is full of a boyish gusto. On the other hand, it is full of verses like 
this : 
But never I hear 
Music cry from the strings, 
And never my dear 
Sits by me and sings, 
But I shut my eyes, 
And the soul looks far, 
And there, lost gold in golden skies, 
My seagulls are. 


& 
Like many poets with a love of colourful language and for generous emotions, Mr. 


Gould has a rarely-indulged but most entertaining bent for satire in which he seems to 
mock, in a brotherly kind of way, at his more serious preoccupations. 
A similar duality is to be discerned in Mr. Edward Thompson, who delights to 


__ wrap himself in an Eastern mysticism, but is liable quite suddenly to change into 


flannels. I mean that allegorically but it may be mentioned that he once contrived to 
hit Faulkner for six and justly desires the feat to be referred to in his epitaph. In his 


__ philosophical mood he often writes indistinctly. In the other, the practical or critical, 


he writes always very much to the point. The end of Thoughts on the Islip Witch, a 


_ poem about a young girl caught bathing and killed by Cromwell’s troopers, finds him 


between the moods and may reveal something of both qualities : 


Last—an irrelevance—when I consider 
In what a storm of dread the generations 
Went by ; how demon thrones and dominations 
Darkened the mind, madding with slavish fright 
What even at ease can scarcely judge aright 
(The mind that in a fierce delirium sent 
Frail doddering eld to hideous punishment, 
And crushed defenceless beauty, hardly so 
Seaking its pangs of throbbing, gibbering woe) ; 
How every generation to the next 
Passed on its tainted blood and vision vext ; 
I wonder not that shadows haunt us still, 
That silly thoughts and fears the people fill, 
That nonsense breeds in even a poet’s brain— 

f I marvel anyone is kind or sane. 


There is much virtue in the nods of the great, which afford amusement to the 


j respectful, comfort to the diffident and instruction to the ambitious. Perceiving this 
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very clearly, Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Charles Lee have made a book of perma- 
nent value, and, incidentally, of formal charm, out of their collection of the bad © 
moments of good poets. It was a brilliant thought, and typical of their care, to 
reproduce eight of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s caricatures as silent witnesses to some of 
the more recent extracts. The introductions to the sections are not only funny, but 


funny in an apposite way. Thus : 

Though the genius of ROBERT BURNS is but grudgingly admitted by his countrymen, 
whose passion for their national poets Dunbar and James I tends perhaps to blind them to 
his undoubted merits, it must be allowed that Burns was a poet far above the average, a 
keen Freemason, a delightful table-companion, and a father whose habit of christening his 
daughters, legitimate or otherwise, by the name of Elizabeth shows some appreciation of 
official or whig history. 


Flippancy working at that rate, with that clean economy, becomes penetrating and 
may be forgiven much. We are reminded (if we ever knew) that Robert Montgomery, 
the extracts from whom are cruelly accompanied by extracts from Macaulay’s essay, 
“ in his later years did a great deal for the welfare of Brompton Consumptive Hospital,” 
and that Fanny Brawne (“ slightly capricious in a nice way ’’) “ married a Mr. Lindo, 
who changed his name to Lindon and was one of the secretaries of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, 1851.”” What would be impertinence in another book, helps this along admirably. 
Perhaps a few of the worst moments of mediocre poets might have been dispensed 
with to make room for more of this pleasant scandal. With the choice of the genuinely 
Homeric nods, little fault can be found. Perhaps some people may feel that it is placing 
too much emphasis on a little snobbery to include Tennyson’s Lord of Burleigh at 
length, and on a little periphrasis to exhibit the passage from Enoch Arden which 
describes a load of fish as 

Enoch’s ocean spoil 

In ocean-smelling osier, 


although certainly nothing could be more Homeric than that. 
In the excellent introduction the authors observe that 


with two or three exceptions all the poets represented in these pages are men and women to 
whom Almighty God in His inscrutable providence has seen fit to deny a sense of humour. 


It might be argued that ‘‘ deny ” is hardly the word ; that humour has small “‘ survival 
value ” for a poet, since it tends, if freely exercised, to take a sterilising self-critical 
turn. 

The case of Henry Carey may be a case in point. Carey had considerable talent. 
His mind was quick, he had a feeling for words and his ear was the ear of a professional 
musician. He understood the public of his own day, and of all days since, well enough 
to write Sally in Our Alley and (almost certainly) God Save the King. Yet he never 
even approached greatness. He was not at all well treated while he was alive, and this 
edition of Mr. Wood’s is the first reprint of his complete poems. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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THE PARTY DRESS. By JosepH HercesHeimer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
ROGUE HERRIES. By HucH Watpo.e. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 


THE REDEMPTION OF MORLEY DARVILLE. By STEPHEN McKENNA. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


THE FORGOTTEN IMAGE. By Exganor Scorr. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
M& JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER’S new novel, The Party Dress, is an event of 


interest from two points of view. It is an intensely alive story, every page is 
vividly written, each character an individual creation. It is stripped of all unnecessary 
trimmings and moves with a vital spring of energy from cover to cover. This makes an 
interesting novel. But it is also interesting as an indication of the development of 
social conditions and their accompanying fictional expression. More and more of the 
novels that come out now deal with the problems of the middle-aged, and leave the 
young alone with a gesture, as who should say, ‘“‘ Oh, God knows what is in store for 
them !”’ But their parents—they know all about that. It is easy to depict them 
struggling to fit their natures, which have outstripped the rules they were brought up 
to obey, and got ahead of them, into a compromise with past and future. 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s heroine, Nina, is forty; her children are grown up; her 
husband is palpably more interested in another woman than in herself ; and she feels 
stirring in her a return of youth for which she has no legitimate outlet. It is her new 
Paris frock which is held to be responsible for this resurge in Nina : it makes her look, 
so her husband tells her, “like a French whore.” To which she forcibly replies, 
“|, . That is the way we all want to look. I thought you knew it. We can’t unfortu- 
nately be French whores. So we want to look like them. You’ve no idea what a relief 
it is.’ Her husband is very properly scandalised. But Nina by now has got the bit 
between her teeth and there is no stopping her. Needless to say at this juncture the 
outlet for her vitality that she needs is provided. ‘There arrives in their little provincial 
community a man, enigmatic, surprising, terrifically forceful, an apparent cynic, but, 
as Nina finds out to her cost, underneath, an uncompromising idealist. Chalke Ewing is 
pre-eminently the type that women “ fall for.” In fact, if Mr. Hergesheimer had set 
out to present the man whom women admire and write about, and whom men usually 
disbelieve in, he has done it exactly. On the other hand, he has drawn his woman 
with such subtle understanding, so intimate a knowledge, so ruthlessly, that one 
instinctively catches oneself turning to the cover to see if one can possibly have made a 
mistake—if the author is not really a woman all the time ! 

Whether the woman thus dissected is a woman to be liked or not, is another matter. 
She is so completely human that she must be interesting. She lives ; in two senses of 
the phrase. Her author makes her live ; but she lives herself with every atom of her 
personality and her intelligence. It is, no doubt, arguable that a woman, any woman, 
would be better employed using her intelligence in more useful toil than that of 
preserving her complexion and her figure, or choosing what dress or what lingerie she 
shall wear. But granted her position as the wife of a rich American, with absolutely 
no indication of any other occupation at hand, she may surely be forgiven for only, 
after all, applying the old adage ‘‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ” to her manner of living. So when Nina finds it has become almost a necessity 
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to her to fall in love again she does that too with all her might. Disaster comes of it. 
Disaster, probably, would be bound to overtake this love-affair eventually ; it comes, 
however, prematurely, owing to the unsuspectedly intense idealism of her lover, who 
commits suicide rather than yield an inch of his ground to her impetuosity. For 
Nina, like many of her sex, wants both to eat her cake and have it. She wants 
the fulfilment of her love without the loss of her position and the respect of her 
children and friends. This end may sound far-fetched, told as it is, but read the book 
and it will be found the author has made his theory credible. 

The writing should be mentioned. But it is difficult to appraise the writing of a book 
written in American, for Americans, in their own peculiar idiom. Quite logically Mr. 
Hergesheimer, when reproducing the thoughts and speeches of his characters, uses 
the phrases in which they would think and speak. And that being so, it 1s equally 
natural for him to pursue his own arguments in the same strain. His style is short 
and choppy, but very telling. Nina spoke in words “‘. . . cold and exact like new 
coins” ... “If, she discovered, you put things like emotions into words, even 
inside your own mind, you changed and misrepresented them.” . . . ‘‘ A number 
of things occurred to her to say, but she repressed them all. Words gave your 
emotions, your hopes, a threatening shape.”” When Chalke leaves her she realises 
exactly where her error lay ‘“‘ —she should have agreed with all he wanted. That was 


the price of happiness with a man. You had to be part of his beliefs.” .. . ‘‘ The — 


result of this was she had tried to compromise. A woman’s life was nothing else.” 
Later on: 


A great pride swept through Nina Henry—it was like wide rushing wings carrying her 


up into empty space—far above ordinary individuals. 
Insignificant individuals who thought their momentary affairs were important. She was 
filled with a sense of limitless power, a vitality without end, a life without death. 


In Rogue Herries Mr. Walpole has attempted a large picture of the England that is 
for ever gone : the England that was before the repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
Industrial Revolution. But to give such a picture effect it is necessary to do more than 
merely say that the date was so and so, the times so and so, and the ways of life thus 
and thus. One has to feel oneself into those times by a more subtle method of approach. 
The help of the flavour of the customary language of the period needs to be invoked, 
not only in the dialogue between the characters, but in the whole range of words and 
phrases used throughout the book. Unless this flavouring is present to the palate of 
the mind throughout the book it is of very little use to introduce it at all. Of what use, 
for instance, is it for the Rogue, Francis Herries, to shout : 


“ What said I about those boxes ? Hast thou no wit, thou lubber-pated bastard ? ” 


when he next goes on to reflect about his wife that she had a “‘ thousand stupidities, 
placidities, nervousnesses, follies that had in their time driven him crazy with irrita- 
tion.” Such a use of the plural noun was unknown in his time. 

Herries’s children are a good deal easier to believe in than their Rogue father ; 
their meeting with their cousins is good : 

_Anabel’s eyes smiled at David. He was however quick enough to perceive that the other 
girl was thinking of her own looks. She was like his own sister, Mary, in that. And then 
the eyes of the two boys met, and they knew one another at once for foes. David had as 
friendly a heart as any boy in the kingdom, but he realised an enemy when he saw one. 


This is Mr. Walpole with his characteristic unerring touch where children are 
concerned. He understands their reactions ; the moment a child appears in any book 
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of his the scene flashes into life, we prick up our ears, we say, ‘‘ Hullo ! this is good ! ” 


_ But after reading all the 736 pages, and studying the genealogical tree appended, one 


has still no conviction of the existence of such a person as the “‘ Rogue ” in this 
history. Yet if a Fielding or a Smollett had told us to believe in him they would have 
had him before our eyes in the actual flesh in no time at all. In fact the conclusion we 
arrive at is that in attempting to write of men in another age than his own Mr. Walpole 
has not succeeded as he does with men of his own time and generation. 

Mr. Stephen McKenna’s novel, The Redemption of Morley Darville, is full of inter- 


esting matter for argument; but one asks at the finish, Redemption from what, 


where, or whom? . . . Morley Darville is a young writer who is also a bitter dramatic 


| Critic and book reviewer. He is taken up by a successful novelist (whom he has slated) 
_ and made by him to see the facts of his life as they are, and not as he, Darville, had 
- imagined them. He is introduced to a world which he had not previously understood 


through staying with his new friend at Silham—the home of Lord and Lady Silchester 
and their daughter, Lady Penelope—and he thus learns something about people he 
has hitherto despised. But his falling in love with Penelope brings him nothing but 
disappointment, and his other less refined affair with a girl in his own journalistic 


_ world is of no value to him either. He does write a successful novel, himself, after 


these experiences, but as he does not appear to have gained anything but a taste for 
the Riviera and a distaste for his own people it is difficult to see the author’s idea in 


_ the titie he selected for his book. Still the book is a live one. It deals in a realistic 


manner with young people in bohemian-cum-literary London, and with the new young 


_ people in old country houses. Mr. McKenna makes some very true and penetrating 


_ observations through the mouths of his characters, and in general gives a picture of a 

side of life that is interesting because it is topical. We all knowit, so we can enjoy 
_ reading about it. 

Miss Scott’s novel, The Forgotten Image, is, like its predecessor, War Among 


_ Ladies, a book about women cooped up together in a more or less monastic existence. 
_ The intrigues, jealousies and friendships among them are the theme upon which the 
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story is based. Unfortunately the character of the heroine is not an inspiring one, and 
therefore the events that surround it are robbed of a good deal of their interest. Still 


_ the life and events at the Settlement are all utterly, one might almost say dismally, 
_ true, and they are told with careful attention to detail with no unnatural embroidery 


”, 
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and with skill in presentation. The book will interest many women who have been 


through the same kind of experiences, and it is at any rate an original piece of work. 
J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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THE NOOSE. By Puitip MacponaLp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
DAWN. By S. Fowter Wricut. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
THE LONGER BODIES. By Giapys Mitcuet. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


R. PHILIP MACDONALD needs little introduction to the connoisseurs of 

the detective story, who will have already enjoyed the exploits of Colonel 
Gethryn in the Rasp and the White Crow. In the Noose Mr. Macdonald makes use of 
what, I believe, is an original idea, by which the excitement of the unravelling of the 
plot is immensely heightened by a time limit. Colonel Gethryn is called upon by his wife 
to rescue from that “ nine o’clock walk” the ex-pugilist and innkeeper, David Bronson, 
under sentence of death for a particularly foul murder of which his wife knows him to 
be incapable. So strong is her belief that she succeeds in infecting Mrs. Gethryn and 
Anthony Gethryn with the certainty of his innocence ; with the result that in the 
five days at his disposal Colonel Gethryn determines to trace the crime to 1ts true source, 


and fix the guilt upon the real murderer. The suspense on the characters and upon ~ 


the readers is tremendous: even Colonel Gethryn, I regretted to discover, becomes more 
irritable than usual and we miss something of his gay and debonair humour : however, 
I suppose we ought not to complain, for this is a book which it is very hard to put 
down, and will banish sleep from the most somnolescent reader. 

In spite of all the ingenuity, however, I could not help feeling that Mr. Macdonald, 
like his hero, was somewhat rushed over his task : not that I could discover any slips 


in the plot, for the red herrings are well if perhaps not too soundly laid, and the real © 


criminal difficult indeed to discover ; but there are traces of rather slack writing and 


there is an uneasy suggestion of journalese at times : I must particularly object to the — 


overworking of that horrid word “ sardonic ”, and too frequent descriptions of the 


characters’ eyes “ narrowing to slits,” a curious feline characteristic which is a rarity 
indeed, even on the “‘ Movies,” if we except the lamented Valentino and Mr. Wallace — 


Beery. To balance these defects some scenes in the condemned cell are particu- 
larly well described ; and we welcome Inspector Pike and the ‘‘ ow] ” reporters as 
old friends. The Noose is certainly a book to be read by everyone in search of a well- 
planned sensation. 

Political theory is generally dull stuff to read, though in these days of socialistic 
and communist theory and fallacy many people must long for a digestible manual to 


help them arrange their tangled ideas. Mr. Fowler Wright in Dawn (a successor to’ 


Deluge, which I fear I had not read) gives us some interesting suggestions on these 
lines, wrapped up in the very digestible form of exciting fiction : he causes the greater 


part of the British Isles to sink and be inundated by a great tidal wave, leaving only an _ 


island composed of some of the country surrounding Cannock Chase in Staffordshire: 
the catastrophe leaves of the population a number of primitive-minded miners and 
a few women (far too few for the miners’ liking) ; and some selected characters, in- 


cluding a woman missionary not long returned from Zululand, a pair of “ Back to _ 


Nature ” enthusiasts, a clever young barrister (who is subsequently elected leader), 
his wife and children, a very pleasing American, two hard business men, a farmer, a 
gipsy poacher, and so on. Here, then, is the making of a pretty political satire, which 
Mr. Fowler Wright treats with a light if firm hand : and also, as Mr. Wright chooses 
of a thriller with plenty of bloodthirsty conflicts. 
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Naturally the emotions and ideas of the survivors are well shaken up by this com- 
_ plete revolution in their lives : at first the primitive, almost savage ideas of the mining 
population make themselves much felt, and a number of battles and murders are 
} occasioned, to get possession of the women and of such scarce amenities of life as 
- survive, such as food, houses, tobacco and firearms. Presently, however, partly by 
the process of elimination, partly by the strength of mind of the more educated and 
_ Civilised members of the community, wiser counsels are recognised,and the survivors 
are faced with the problems of matrimonial arrangements, and of defeating the rival 
_ autocracies of the business man who has “ cornered ” the food and ammunition and 
_ of his confrére who works to control the industrial potentialities of the community ; 
also we are allowed to study the mental struggles of those who have been educated to 
_ believe in high ideals of conduct and morality. Mr. Wright, in general, plays very 
_ fair with bad characters: he underrates, I think, the very general and elementary 
human instinct to “‘ make a home ” in any circumstances ; and he allows his personal 
prejudices to show through in underrating the influence of all arts excepting poetry. 
He takes as his motto Sir J. G. Frazer’s dictum: ‘‘ No abstract doctrine is more 
false and foolish than that of the natural equality of men,” and delivers some shrewd 
_ correctives to the inverted snobbery of Left Wing Socialism. A very large number of 
people will find their political philosophies reflected in this book, and few indeed 
_ should find it unreadable. Some crudities are of course unavoidable in a work of this 
_ character, but I do not think they will be found offensive ; there are plenty of excite- 
ments for the sensation-hunter : the style is lucid, and straight forward. I find two 
- principal, though not perhaps really important, criticisms ; firstly, the existence of 
_ the underground passage which renders the final triumph of order possible is too 
_ much to be expected after such an upheaval of the earth’s surface ; secondly, a map 
_ should most certainly be produced for the geography I found quite beyond me. 
There is plenty of fun in Miss Mitchell’s new book The Longer Bodies : a great deal 
_ of it amounts almost to fantasy, for of all the amusing characters to be found in its 
_ pages perhaps no one of them could be described as really human; they are very well 
_ drawn types seasoned with a spice of caricature. The mystery itself is well thought 
out and planned in rather elaborate detail: the murderer is very well disguised ; 
_ those who have read her preceding book may find him easier to pick out, since there 
is a certain resemblance between the criminals of each book. 
However, before we get well into the plot a great deal of fun is provided by Great- 
_ Aunt Puddequet, a delicious creature, and the mixed assembly of great-nephews and 
_ great-nieces which she collects at her house to train as champions for the Olympic 
_ Games, the winner to inherit her large fortune. These, with the repressed companion, 
_ the Swedish trainer, the corpse, the odd man, the Scotch cook and, of course, the 
_ police, make up a most entertaining personnel : it is not until half way through the 
__ book that we are introduced to the real detective genius, that fantastic psychologist 
_ Mrs. Lestrange Bradley, whom some readers will have met before in The Mystery of 
the Butcher’s Shop. She, with her trained intuition, soon manages to pick out some 
definite clues from the mélée of motives which to the puzzled police seem to point to 
everyone in turn as the criminal, and proceeds to tease the police by throwing out 
ambiguous hints which lead invariably in the wrong direction ; until she finally shows 
her hand and reveals the plot in a ‘“‘ Confession ” she has written herself. 
Miss Mitchell has proved herself a welcome addition to the select band of detective- 
story writers from whom we are always ready to welcome a new book. A more 
careful study of human nature would not be altogether amiss : a great deal, however, 


. be forgiven her for her delicious facility in caricature. 
: cal “coe aaa FRANCIS LLOYD 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM — 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. By HarLey GRANVILLE-BarKER. Second Series. — 
(Romeo and Fuliet ; The Merchant of Venice ; Antony and Cleopatra ; Cymbeline.) — 
Sidgwick & Jackson. gs. 


ELIZABETHAN AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Sir Smwney Lex. Selected and — 
Edited by FrepErick S. Boas. Oxford. 18s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CANON: PART IV (Division i). By J. M. RoBERTSON. : 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


THE SHAKESPEARE SONGS. Edited by Tucker Brooke, with an Introduction 
by WALTER DE LA Mare. Dent. 5s. 


R. GRANVILLE-BARKER’S Prefaces to Shakespeare are the most important 

contribution to Shakespearean criticism since Bradley’s volume on the four — 
great tragedies, which appeared in 1904. Since that date the most valuable work on 
Shakespeare has been done by the scholars; Dr. Greg’s edition of Henslowe, Dr. 
Pollard’s Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates, and Sir Edmund Chambers’ Elizabethan 
Stage are among the more conspicuous monuments of a mass of detailed and devoted 
research. Nor was it likely that criticism of great value would be written until these new 
ideas of the material conditions in which Elizabethan drama was written and produced 
had been sorted out and digested. Mr. Granville-Barker’s work is directly inspired by 
scholarship ; all the time he is thinking, and insisting that his readers shall think, in 
terms of the Elizabethan stage—of the Globe for Antony and Cleopatra, of the smaller 
and more intimate Blackfriars for Cymbeline. This can be seen in the digression on 
“scene ’’ in Antony and Cleopatra. The play has over forty “‘ scenes,”’ some of them 
about six lines long, and to each editors in the past have assigned a locality. Hence 
producers are prone to cut, and readers to become bewildered, as the imagination 
refuses to keep up with Shakespeare’s geography. There would be no difficulty if we 
could forget the conventions of modern realistic drama which demands that we shall 
see in the theatre or in reading visualise the physical background : 


We are so used to seeing this pictured, be it as A Drawing room in Mayfair, or as Piccadilly 
Circus, or The Forest of Arden, or A Street in Venice, or Verona, or Rome, that if it is not 
set before us we set ourselves to imagine it there ; and, without argument, we assume 
that the Elizabethans did the same—for after all, the characters in a play must be some- 

where. Yes, they must be, if we push the enquiry. But the Elizabethan dramatist seldom _ 
encourages us to push it ; and his first audiences assuredly, as a rule, did not do so in 
spite of him. For them the actors might, half the time, be nowhere in particular. . . . It 
was a freedom which the promise of the scenic stage gradually sapped ; but Shakespeare, 
at least, never surrendered it, and we here find him in the maturity of his craftsmanship, _ 
enjoying and exploiting it to the full. . 


From which it follows that if ever there is to be a National Memorial Theatre to 
Shakespeare, it must be one in which his plays can be so staged. One expects Mr. 
Granville-Barker to rise to great heights in Antony and Cleopatra, and he does not 
disappoint. Cymbeline is another matter; Dr. Johnson called it “ unresisting 
imbecility,” and Mr. Granville-Barker grants that the play is full of inept lapses, some 
of which are to be blamed on to the inevitable, and fortunately anonymous, collabora- 
tor. Yet when he has finished with it, even the enormous last scene with its innumer- 
able explanations, revelations and untyings becomes a thing of humanity and real 
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“pathos. It is an exhilarating experience to read Shakespeare with such a guide, as 


exciting as was that unforgettable production of Twelfth Night at the Savoy nearly 
twenty years ago ; for Mr. Granville-Barker has all the gifts needed for a critic of 
Shakespeare—enthusiasm, delicacy of perception, wide experience of the stage as 
actor, producer and dramatist, considerable scholarship (but not excessive or lop- 
sided), and a modesty which is at times disturbing. These Prefaces are great criticism ; 
and yet they are but the preliminary thoughts of a producer inquiring for himself how 


_ Shakespeare meant his plays to be acted, how they should be staged to-day. If only 


Mr. Granville-Barker would turn producer once more and undertake Antony and 


_ Cleopatra, it would be an experience of rare beauty ; and if only it could be recorded 


_ as a talkie, it would be a permanent touchstone of excellence ; and perhaps he will. 


The volume of Elizabethan and other Essays by the late Sir Sidney Lee has been 


_ published as an act of piety under the editorship of Dr. F. S. Boas. Lee left many good 


friends ; one indeed was so devoted as to set up before me Lee’s three-pile plush style 
as a model of excellence, which was an honour to his memory far past idolatry. The 
essays here reprinted include two on the principles which should guide a School of 
English in a modern University—they should be considered by the University in 


which Lee held his Chair ; two on the principles of biography ; five on Shakespeare 


_and the Renaissance ; and four on the “‘ Call of the West.’ Lee’s views on biography 


may be commended primarily to those who aspire to become Deputy Assistant 


_Biographers Royal; but even unofficial biographers of royalty and other eminent 


_ persons might learn something from the author of The Life of Edward VII : 


The biographer is likely to miss his aim of transmitting personality truthfully if he 
give more space or emphasis to a man’s lapses from virtue than is proportioned to their 
effects on his achievement . . . Lives written in a hostile spirit may not be wholly un- 

_ truthful. But they tend to emphasize unpleasing features and thereby give a wrongful 
impression. Scurrility is not candour. To pander to a love of scandal is a greater sin in a 


: biographer than in anybody else. 


-Lee’s own limitations as a biographer are well shown in the Impersonal Aspect of 
_ Shakespeare’s Art. He belonged to a generation surfeited with the ‘ Saccharine 
School ” of Dowden, but in signing the pledge against sentimentality he became in- 
_tolerably prosy. In his imagination Shakespeare was “ a village youth ” (Stratford, 
incidentally, was not a village), who became “‘ stagestruck and longed to act and write 


plays . . . he was singularly industrious, singularly level-headed, and amply endowed 


with that practical common sense which enables a man to acquire and retain a modest 


‘can eee, > 


competence.” Lee could not understand how incredible to sensitive people was this 
stolid bourgeois author of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Lear ; and because his 
pronouncements on Shakespeare unluckily came to be regarded as oracle, some of 


the weaker brethren, instead of examining the evidence for themselves, rejected Lee’s 
Shakespeare in favour of Bacon, or Derby, or Oxford, or some other creature of their 
_own creating. Nevertheless, as Dr. Boas points out in his introduction, it is wrong to 
depreciate Lee’s very real services to English scholarship ; and, it may be added, to 
his own students. 


Mr. J. M. Robertson returns to the attack on the Shakespeare Canon with a fourth 


part wherein he dissects J Henry VI by his usual methods of parallels of vocabulary, 


rhythm, and verse structure. His general conclusion is that the play was written by 


Marlowe, Greene, Kyd and Peele, and not at all by Shakespeare. The value of Mr. 
-Robertson’s work on the Canon lies in his insistence on aesthetic values ; but his 


‘conclusions—until someone invents a separator to skim Marlowe from Peele and 
Greene from Shakespeare—must remain personal ; for he is a lonely critic and seldom 
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agrees whole-heartedly with anyone else’s judgments. Nor are his methods of demon- 
strating his own case very happy ; he is never content to set out his arguments in 
order, but must always be digressing to administer the Kick Churlish to someone with 
whom he disagrees. The final impression, therefore, is not a feeling of conviction that 
something has been added to,our knowledge of Shakespeare, but a kind of bewildering 
classification of all who have written on this play. Mr. Robertson comes out an easy 
first with “‘ very clever”; Dr. Allison Gaw is second with “‘ not quite so clever ” 5 
Professor Tucker Brooke ‘‘ breaks down at every test”; the work of Hart (who 
edited the play for the Arden Shakespeare) is ‘‘ much laboured ”’ ; as for Mr. Alexan- 
der—he is given a whole postcript to himself and warned that “‘ Chicane may con-— 
found itself’ ; but then Mr. Alexander did hit Mr. Robertson first. However, each 
reader can test Mr. Robertson’s results and methods for himself ; in the first scene of 
the play, for instance, he assigns Il 1-68 to Marlowe, Il 69-81 to Greene, 82-102 to 
Marlowe, 103-147 to Kyd, 148-end to Marlowe. Do these passages, read audibly, take 
on different tones ? and if not, is the reader’s ear too dull, or Mr. Robertson’s too” 
sensitive ? All the same, the most sympathetic reader longs for a few facts to fortify 
arguments from intuition. Mr. Robertson’s case would be much stronger if only he 
could demonstrate, or even suggest evidence to show that Marlowe did sometimes: 
collaborate with Greene and Peele, and that all three were writing at the same time 
for a particular company. 

The Shakespeare Songs is a very charming volume ; the sort of book which a young 
man might find useful as a prelude to honourable intentions if his Muse were as dry as - 
Orlando’s or Benedick’s similarly circumstanced. Moreover, it will set most readers 
guessing, even those who think that they are familiar with their Shakespearean con- 
texts ; for who would have thought that Professor Tucker Brooke could manage to 
find no fewer than one hundred and twenty four songs or parts of songs in Shakespeare ? | 
There is, too, an introduction by Mr. Walter De La Mare (and no one is more suitable 
as a presenter) and notes by the editor which are full of interest to the musical and 
curious reader. It is somewhat provoking to be told “‘ see frontispiece ”’ when there 
is none, and some of the titles, such as “‘ Caliban’s Marseillaise ” savour of the ““ dang- 
ling moderniser ” whom elsewhere Professor Tucker Brooke has heavily reprehended ; 
for the rest, all concerned have combined to produce a delightful little book. . 


G. B. HARRISON 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


_ THE STORY OF A SURGEON. By Sir Jonn BLanp-Sutron. With a Preamble 


by Rupyarp Kipiinc. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
HAMMERSMITH HOY. By Sir Nicet Prayrarr. Faber and Faber. 21s. 


_RD.B’s DIARY, 1887-1914. By R. D. BLumenFELD. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
A BRASS HAT IN NO MAN’S LAND. By Bric.-Generat F. P. Crozier. Cape. 


° 


75. 
EV CERN books of reminiscences have such an easy, casual air, combined 


with so much brisk common sense, that they are gradually coming to form one 
of the most popular, if not one of the most important, branches of our literature. 
They are not, usually, as indiscreet as they look ; for every apparent lapse there 
must be many tactful silences ; and the general impression they leave behind is of 
a cheerful, gossipy, after-dinner conversation in which people have managed to speak 


_ their minds pretty freely, yet few bones have been broken. On the other hand they 
_ are seldom without some historical value. The future historian of this post-war 

_period—poor, overworked man !—may be assured that it will be worth his while to 
_ glance through almost every one of them. He will have his work cut out. 


Sir John Bland-Sutton, the distinguished surgeon and writer on medical subjects, 


would appear to wish his Story of a Surgeon to be taken rather more seriously than 
_ this. His book has not been thrown together casually, he gives us to understand. 


_“ Some authors treat proofs with as little concern as teachers, with a duster, deal 
with words, written with chalk, on a blackboard ” ; but not so this author. Not only 


_ does he read his proofs, but, though he personally finds the task of reviewing books 


_ “ distasteful ’’, “‘ I always read carefully reviews of my own books in order to amend 
- faults of style” . . . and “‘ often I have gained much from criticism.” A confession 


like that is music in the ears of the reviewer. But it must not prevent me from saying 


_ frankly that, until I came to it, on the last page of the book, I had intended to remark 
_ that the only flaws in an otherwise most interesting work were, first, the absence of an 
_ index (which memoirs always need), and secondly the fact that no one appeared to 
_ have bothered much about the dull business of proof-reading. There are sentences 
_ on pp. 30-31 and near the top of p. 98 which clearly need a surgical operation of some 
_ kind, and another in the middle of p. 13 which seems to have gone astray from some 
i other part of the book. But I should certainly have added that these are small defects 
- in a work of quite unusual interest. Sir John Bland-Sutton began his career as a 
_ surgeon before the days of antiseptics and before there was any use of anaesthesia in 
_ the operating theatre. The senior surgeon in the Middlesex Hospital “openly laughed 
at antisepsis ”’ : 


In the operating theatre it was considered vulgar for the surgeon to take off his coat, he 
merely turned up his cuffs. In a room off the theatre there was a brazier with fire-irons in 
readiness for destroying exuberant growths, and for searing septic wounds which oozed 
freely. Gas was used for illuminating purposes ; for close work, particularly at night, 
candles were used and hot wax trickled freely into the wound. The wooden operating 


= table was blood-stained, and so dirty that it would have disgraced a tap-room |! 


: That was just fifty years ago. In the subsequent half-century, cove red by the author’s 
career, the practice of surgery has, of course, been revolutionised. His autobiography 
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constitutes a record of progress such as can be shown by few other human activities— 3 
not the kind of progress which is a mere matter of a capital “ P,” or the kind which ~ 
means no more than a readiness to experiment wildly, but a solid, obvious, all-per- 4 
vading fact. It is reflected in the author’s style : he has a confidence in the future, an © 
untroubled simplicity of outlook and a directness of statement which always comes 
from a lifelong association with some kind of definite human progress, in the best 
sense of the word. Most of us may envy him, and all will find his book a refreshment — 
to the mind. . 

Apart from his recollections of surgery and the great surgeons whom he has known, — 
Sir John Bland-Sutton has numerous stories to tell of the prosectorium at the Zoo, 
where he worked for many years, performing operations upon a large variety of | 
animals. (He tells us, incidentally, that Darwin hated dissecting and found this” 
distaste a severe handicap.) Sir John is careful not to be too technical and this part of | 
his book makes entertaining reading for the ignorant. In an ostrich’s gizzard he once 
found three handkerchiefs, a pair of gloves, one franc, two farthings, four halfpence, 
two staples, a tyre-valve, a stud, a pencil, a swivel, a screw, and a clock-winder. 
There was no evidence that any of these things caused the déath of the bird, but © 
such a discovery does add weight to the official request not to “ feed the animals.” 
There is not much psychology in the autobiographical part of this book, though we — 
are allowed an interesting glimpse into the mentality of a little boy of a strongly — 
scientific turn of mind. At the age of nine the author was fascinated by the spectacle 
of the reproduction of life—‘ it is difficult to describe which astonished me most, an 
oak from an acorn or a colt from a mare.” I wonder what he thought of that dear old 
stork story. 

As between the theatre and the operating theatre, though one may be as beneficial 
to humanity as the other, we feel considerably less confidence about the progress 
that has been made. Sir Nigel Playfair’s greatest triumphs have been, not new plays, 
but revivals of those written in the eighteenth century. He writes more diffidently 
than Sir John Bland-Sutton—with humour and a pleasant modesty, and entirely 
without regrets, but with none of that breezy optimism which only scientists can feel 
nowadays. This is his conclusion : 


” 


I have at least proved that there is a large audience for sane entertainment, and for the best 
things in drama. I have proved also that its provision is a large task for a small organiza- 
tion to carry through unaided. Revision of taxation and some modest assistance from a 
wise government would go far to removing difficulties. If I have made out a case for that, 
I shall feel that my life and work will not be found to have been altogether a failure. 


Sir Nigel Playfair need have no fear that the fine work he has done at Hammersmith 
will ever be counted a failure. In the theatre it may be as important to get back to 
the ideas and methods of our ancestors as in the operating theatre it is to get away from 
them. But this is not an argumentative book—as the above passage might suggest ; 
it is not a statement of the case for a State-aided theatre. It is just a light writing up, — 
in the modern manner, of a number of personal reminiscences and anecdotes of stage 
celebrities ; and it is a very good example of its kind. Of the anecdotes I liked best 
the one about Ellen Terry and the Boat Race. 

Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld, as his publishers rightly claim, “‘ has been a power in Fleet _ 
Street for over forty years.” The most remarkable feature of his diary for the years 
1887 to 1914, which he now publishes, is the extraordinary number of false prophecies 
which it contains. Some Puckish or cynical sense of humour has induced him to 
preserve them all. (I reject the suggestion, which I have heard advanced, that an even — 


ee 
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a lively one. It rattles along like a machine gun. 
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more cynical sense of humour has induced him to make some of them up.) Here is a 
list of eighteen of them—and there may be others which I have missed : 

June 22, 1887.—Sir William Pearce, who thinks ‘‘ we may expect passenger ships 
of at least 20,000 tons, with a speed of twenty-one knots ; electric light throughout, 
and even lifts to carry passengers between decks ” is “a visionary old gentleman.” 
June, 23, 1887.—‘ I should think these Underground railways must soon be dis- 
continued, for they are a menace to health.” June 25, 1887.—Albert Chevalier 
(then little known) ‘‘ seems to be a backward, modest sort of creature, and will 
probably always keep his light under a bushel.” June 29, 1887.—‘‘ I doubt if type- 
setting by machinery will ever be as efficient or indispensable as hand-setting.” 
June 30, 1887.—Doubts the future of golf : “if it is such a wonderful game why do 


only Scots play it?” Sept. 22, 1890.—Doubts the future of pneumatic tyres : “ the 


solid tyred machine, with its immunity from deflation [by puncture], once more 
illustrates the story of the hare and the tortoise.” Feb. 18, 1891.—A merchant of 
ladies’ fur coats “‘ told me that prices would go still higher to £100 and more, but I 
can’t believe that anyone but an idiot would pay £100 for any kind of a coat, even 
though he be hopelessly in love.” Oct. 8, 1900.—Young Mr. Lloyd George “ is sure 


_ to wear himself out : I doubt if he will stand the racket of parliamentary life.” Oct. 


19, 1900.—The late Stephen Phillips ‘“‘ promises to become the great stage poet of 


_ this era.” Oct. 23, 1900.—Records a prophecy by Norman Shaw that Kingsway 


“will never come to pass.” Dec. 4, 1901.—The telephone’s “‘ usefulness for future 
development is clearly at an end.” Dec. 11, 1901.—Commander Kelly prophesies 
that “ in ten years there will be no surface ships of war on the water.”’ Dec. 11, 1901.— 
Frohman prophesies that “some day Seymour Hicks will make a hit as Hamlet.” 
Dec. 23, 1901.—Doubts the future of Mr. F. E. Smith. Feb. 2, 1908.—Does not 


_ suppose that “‘ Stanley Baldwin, the young ironmaster,” then a candidate for Parlia- 
- ment, “ will ever do more than follow his leaders if he ever gets in.”” March 24, 1904.— 
“Tt now seems improbable that the trams from Blackfriars Road will ever be able to 


go across Westminster Bridge via the Embankment.” Feb. 2, 1908.—The new meter 
for sixpenny hansoms having come into use “‘ the horse vehicle may now be assured 
a permanency.” Feb. 6, 1908.—Night sky signs “ will probably be prohibited, and 


_ London will be spared the freak advertisements which have made New York hideous.” 


And so on. All of which illustrates the danger of prophecy, and may be a useful 
warning to younger journalists. Yet the book is exceedingly readable, and full of 
common sense, and even contains a fair number of accurate forecasts. It throws con- 
siderable light upon the history of popular journalism during the last thirty years. 

I quite fail to understand the excitement about General Crozier’s war book. Of 


- course soldiers got drunk (and of course they were doped before execution), and of 


course they often suffered from venereal disease. Whatever else could happen ? 


_ General Crozier is inclined to over-emphasise these things, and he certainly has the 
_ necessity of teaching the men “‘blood-lust” rather on the brain. He seems to think that 


the British soldier, ‘‘ a kindly fellow ” as he says, can be changed in his very nature by 
the fierce language of the instructor in bayonet-fighting. But every general, like every 
schoolmaster, has his special hobby. On the whole, this is a good, honest book, and 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. Planned by the late J. B. Bury, 
Edited by J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté-Orron, and Z. N. BROOKE. Vol. VI. 
Cambridge University Press. 50s. 


THE CIVILISATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. By Jacos Burck- ~ 


HaRDT. Authorised translation from the fifteenth German edition by S. G. C. 
Mippiemore. Harrap. 42s. 


HE sixth volume of the Cambridge Mediaeval History, entitled separately The 

Victory of the Papacy, includes the narrative history of Italy from 1197 to 1290, 
Germany 1197 to 1273, France 1180 to 1270, England 1189 to 1272, Spain 1034 to 
1248, Poland 1050 to 1303, Hungary 1000 to 1301, Bohemia from the earliest times to 
1278, and the Scandinavian Kingdoms to about 1300. The remaining chapters survey 
some general aspects of mediaeval development, mainly ecclesiastical, over a wider 
period. Thus, the Development of Ecclesiastical Organisation and Finance is sketched 
by Canon Watson, who here carries on the admirable work of Mr. C. H. Turner in 
the first volume ; Political Theory to about 1300 by Mr. W. H. V. Reade, who includes 


Dante as characteristically mediaeval while excluding the Defensor Pacis as rather 


distinctively modern, and stands out prominently among his fellow-contributors in 
the brilliance with which he solves his literary problem of selection, arrangement and 
expression ; Heresies and the Inquisition, about 1000 to 1305, by Professor A. S. 
Turberville, who is hereby congratulated upon his refusal to admit that a worker in 
modern history is disqualified from meddling in mediaeval history or vicé versa, and 


incidentally tells us of a man accused of Catharism who repudiated the charge as 


absurd inasmuch as he had a wife and children, ate meat, lied and swore, and was a 
faithful Christian. Professor Pirenne, writing on Northern Towns and their Com- 
merce, Dr. A. G. Little on the Mendicant Orders and the late Dean Rashdall on 
Mediaeval Universities summarise the learning which has made them the leading 
authorities upon those subjects. There are short sections on Chivalry by Miss A. 
Abram and on Legendary Cycles of the Middle Ages by the late Miss J. L. Weston. 
I have left to be mentioned last three chapters in which I think the contributors have 
been set impossible tasks : all the miracles of compression achieved and the many 
particular facts and ideas which will interest students as well as general readers in 
Professor Hamilton Thompson’s sections on Mediaeval Doctrine to 1215 and the Art 
of War to 1400 and Dr. J. H. Clapham’s on Commerce and Industry in the Middle 
Ages (which includes agriculture, and therefore is condemned to attempt in thirty 
pages a complete survey of mediaeval economic life) cannot stifle the question whether, 
if more space could not be allotted to these topics, it was not really wasteful to allot 


any at all. It is easier, no doubt, to criticise a plan than to make one ; perhaps this - 


great enterprise was provided at the outset with a scheme too rigid to absorb quite 
uninjured either the rapid changes in the state of our historical knowledge or the 
shocks and delays of political disturbance. Many readers will probably feel that there 


is too much separation of topics and subdivision of labour, that the general surveys 


might profitably have been expanded and the narrative chapters curtailed, that these 
narrative chapters are sometimes too annalistic in their method and that the con- 
tributors of general surveys in particular, but others also, are inclined to regard their 
literary problem too simply and exclusively as a problem of compression. It is regret- 
table, whether it was inevitable or not, that political conditions have been allowed 
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to make this work imperfectly international without making it perfectly national ; for 
while it is not in England that we should naturally seek leading authorities on foreign 
history, yet English historical scholarship must surely be capable of mediating in all 
important spheres between foreign scholarship and the English public ; and it is an 
anomalous result of scientifically irrelevant circumstances that while French, Italian 
and Slavonic history are shared by English with French, Italian and Slavonic 
scholars, the responsibility for German history should be borne wholly by Mr. 
Austin Lane Poole, who has to give English readers in a limited space the 
results of peculiarly voluminous foreign research upon a peculiarly intricate subject, 
and discharges his difficult task in a thoroughly competent and conscientious if some- 
what unadventurous manner. It goes without saying that the contributions by leading 
Continental scholars, by Dr. Schipa on Italy under Frederick II, by M. Petit-Dutaillis 
on Louis IX, by Professor Koht on Scandinavia, Dr. Altamira on Spain, Dr. 
- Krofta on Bohemia and the late M. Leger on Hungary (by the way the Magyar for 
Transylvania is not Edily but Erdely) are of high value ; yet there is little to be said 
on grounds of principle for their admission to a work of this kind when German 
_ contributions are excluded. Dr. Powicke shares English history with Dr. Jacob and 
French History with M. Petit-Dutaillis, and Dr. Previté-Orton in addition to an 
excellent Introduction contributes a chapter on Italy from 1250 to 1290; the section 
_ on Poland is by Professor Bruce Boswell. The general literary quality of this volume 
- is similar to that of its predecessor: lucidity, straightforwardness and brevity are 
_ almost everywhere present, pedantry and affectation conspicuous by their absence, 
_ but on the other hand imagination, warmth and colour are somewhat lacking in the 
__ treatment of what was assuredly no colourless or uninspiring period, and the multi- 
_ plicity of contributors, involving as it necessarily does either a variation or an absence 
_ of general ideas, does not allow a vividly unified picture to emerge of that great cul- 
mination of mediaeval Europe which the thirteenth century presents. To the general 
_ reader, therefore, this volume will be a very valuable work of reference rather than one 
to be read for delight ; from students of history the editors and contributors are 
assured of that grateful recognition which will be their least inadequate reward. 
- Next after Mr. Reade’s chapter there may be selected for special mention Dr. Jacob’s 
— on Innocent III and Dr. Powicke’s on England under Richard I and John, both alike 
solid, well arranged and well written, and diverging judiciously, with excellent 
_ results, from the simply chronological or annalistic method. English history naturally 
shows the influence of the late Professor Tout in the prominence given to administra- 
- ton. Perhaps English historians are inclined for the moment, if anything, to over- 
_ emphasise the importance of administrative committees. They sit on so many. 
_ Dr. Powicke shows reason to believe that the barons who extorted Magna Carta were 
_ actuated less by selfish motives and more by public spirit, and that the document itself 
was more genuinely valuable to the nation at large, than we have recently been 
- accustomed to assume. Like its predecessors this volume contains full and extremely 
_ valuable bibliographies and is accompanied by a portfolio of maps. 
Jacob Burckhardt, Professor of History in the Swiss University of Basel, first pub- 
lished his Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy in 1860. It has taken and kept ever 
_ since a place among the acknowledged classics of historical literature, though perhaps 
~ not quite in the front rank ; and the fifteenth German edition, revised and annotated 
- jn accordance with the results of later research by Dr. Ludwig Geiger and Professor 
- Walther Gotz, now lies before us in Mr. Middlemore’s authorised English translation 
_ with an abundant wealth and variety of illustrations, both coloured and monochrome. 
Burckhardt’s work was never intended to be a complete survey of so vast a subject ; 
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his principal aim was to illustrate in several different spheres the origins and effects of — 
one or two general features which dominated the spirit of Italian life and determined E 
the attitude of Italian men and women to the world in Renaissance times, such as the — 
development of personal individuality, the triumph of reason over tradition and | : 
authority, the emancipation of politics from morality and religion, and that general f 
abandonment of legitimacy as a basis of public and private conduct to which he pre- z 
eminently attributes both the vigorous bloom and the sudden withering of Italian ~ 
Renaissance culture. Chronologically he deals mainly with the fourteenth and fifteenth — 
centuries, but goes back for some purposes as far as the Emperor Frederick I] and ~ 
forward as far as the Counter-Reformation. Art is excluded from his survey save for — 
incidental reference. Burckhardt hoped to treat this subject in another work, but did 
not actually get beyond a separate volume on architecture and decoration. The work — 
now before us is divided into six parts dealing respectively with (1) The State asa Work © 
of Art, (II) the Development of the Individual, (III) the Revival of Antiquity, (IV) 
the Discovery of the World and of Man, (V) Society and Festivals, (VI) Morality and 
Religion. A knowledge of political institutions and events is assumed rather than im- — 
parted ; the chapter on Venice and Florence in Part I, for example, does not describe 
their constitutions, nor does that on the art of war deal with the organisation or discuss — 

the relative importance of cavalry, infantry, and artillery ; Burckhardt is concerned ~ 
no more with details of political or economic organisation than with the unanalysable _ 
qualities of individual works of art, but rather with the Italian Renaissance man asa 
type, his characteristic outlook on life and the distinctive motives of his behaviour. At the 
same time he incidentally brings before the reader a multitude of facts and ideas of high 
interest to any student of political, economic, literary, artistic or social history, whether — 
describing the pre-eminence of Italy as a school for scandal and of literary scholars as _ 
her masters and pupils in that subject, observing in contrast therewith the generally — 
friendly relations prevalent among the artists, presenting Aretino as the father of — 
modern journalism, summarising Firenzuola’s ideal of feminine beauty, or remarking — 
on the cultivation of political statistics at Florence and Venice in the fourteenth and — 
fifteenth centuries—England had to wait until the seventeenth for the appearance — 
_ of Sir William Petty. Burckhardt’s writing cannot be called lively ; it is the writing 
of one who spent his life very largely in libraries, galleries and museums studying the _ 
history of museums, galleries and libraries ; but it has a pleasant quietude and scholar- _ 
ly refinement well suited to his subject, the brilliance of which indeed calls for no — 
special brilliance in exposition to make it interesting. Some introductory memoir and — 
appreciation of the author and his work would have made this elaborate and valuable _ 
volume more valuable still. 
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